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THE FAR EASTERN CONFERENCE IN BRUSSELS. 


' will be remembered’ that the genesis of the Brussels Con- 


ference lay in the proposal of the League’s Far Eastern Advisory 

Committee that the Assembly should invite those Members of 
the League who were parties to the Nine-Power Treaty, signed in 
Washington in 1922, to initiate the “ full and frank communica- 
tion’ and consultation for which Article 7 of that Treaty provided. 
This proposal was incorporated in a resolution which was adopted 
by the Assembly on October 6, 1937. The President then signed 
letters to the Governments of those Members of the League who 
were parties to the Treaty, either as original signatories, or by 
virtue of subsequent adherence,? inviting them to initiate the 
consultation provided for at the earliest possible moment. 

On the following day preliminary conversations took place 
between the United Kingdom Government and the Washington 
Administration concerning arrangements for the projected con- 
ference. As a result of these the Belgian Government was 
approached regarding the possibility of holding the conference 
in Brussels. On October 15 it was announced in Brussels that the 
Government had acceded to the request, made by the United 
Kingdom Government with the approval of the United States, to 
convene a conference, which would be held at the end of the month. 
Belgian diplomatic representatives in the countries concerned were 
instructed to deliver formal invitations “‘at the request of the 
United Kingdom Government and with the approval of the United 
States’’ to all the signatories, including Japan, and subsequent 
adherents of the Nine-Power Treaty. 

; In Tokyo, on October 15, the Foreign Office spokesman said 

that, while Japan’s acceptance of any invitation which might be 
sent to them was not an impossibility, Japan could not attend the 
projected conference so long as she was stigmatized as an aggressor. 

A week later, on October 22, press comment in Tokyo regretted 
that it had not been explicitly stated in the invitation that the 
conference was not connected with the League, and that no assurance 
had been given that the conference did not intend to adopt any 
intervention proposals. In its formal reply on October 27 to the 
Belgian Government’s invitation and the accompanying statement® 
the Japanese Government elaborated this point. It cited the terms 
of the League resolution, and stated that it had failed to take into 
account “‘the just intention of the Imperial Government, who 

(1) “The War in China: Reactions in Geneva and Washington,” in the 
Bulletin of October 16, 1937, Vol. XIV, No. 8. 

_ (2) These were: Belgium, China, France, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, United 
Kingdom ; and Ustralia, Canada, India, New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa (who became original signatories by virtue of the Statute of Westminster) ; 
and Bolivia, Denmark, Mexico, Norway, and Sweden (who subsequently adhered). 


Japan was not included as she was not a Member of the League and had refused 
the invitation to be represented in the Far Eastern Advisory Committee. 


(3) See Chronology, page 37. 
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propose to bring about sincere co-operation between Japan and 
China, to ensure enduring peace in East Asia.”” The Conference 
had been suggested by the League, and the United States hag 
approved. The League had cast reflections upon the honour of 
Japan and passed an unfriendly resolution. In such circumstances 
full and frank communication to bring about a just and realistic 
solution could not be expected. Moreover, a conference attended 
by so many Powers with varying interests would only serve ty 
complicate the situation still further. For these reasons the in. 
vitation to participate was declined. 


On the following day the Belgian Government transmitted 
invitations to Germany and the U.S.S.R. as Powers both interested 
in the Far East. While the Soviet Government accepted the in- 
vitation on October 29, the German Government declined, on the 
ground that Germany was not a party to the Treaty, but added 
that ‘‘ they are ready at any time to co-operate in an action directed 
towards the peaceful adjustment of the conflict, as soon as it js 
established that the indispensable conditions for a friendly adjust- 
ment are present.” 


In making its proposal for the convening of a conference of the 
States parties to the Nine-Power Treaty, the Sub-Committee of 
the Far Eastern Advisory Committee had expressed in its report’ 
its conviction that “ before examining other possibilities, further 
efforts must be made to secure restoration of peace by agreement. 


This suggestion accorded with the views of the British and 
United States Governments, as explained in various statements 
of policy and in the speeches made by their representatives at the 
opening session of the Brussels Conference. In a statement issued 
by the State Department on October 6, the day following the 
President’s speech at Chicago, it was declared that the Adminis- 
tration had “ offered to be of assistance in an effort to find some 
means acceptable to both parties in the conflict of composing by 
pacific methods the situation in the Far East.’’ On October 15, 
at a press conference, President Roosevelt said that an attempt at 
mediation in the dispute between China and Japan would be the 
first step to be considered by the Conference. This point was 
emphasized in subsequent statements, and on November 2 the 
Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner Welles, in order to correct 
a misunderstanding caused by the publication of the first short 
excerpts from Mr. Eden’s speech on the previous day, stated that 
when the latter had spoken of the American initiative in the con- 
vocation of the Conference in Brussels he had referred solely t0 
the initiative in the selection of Brussels as the venue of the 
conference. He also declared that the Government would be 
represented at Brussels, in order to share in the common task 0/ 
finding, within the provisions of the Treaty and in accordance with 


(1) League Document, A8o0, 1937, Vol. VII. 
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the principles repeatedly enunciated, some pacific solution of 
of the conflict. 

Similarly, in Great Britain official statements of policy laid 
stress on the restoration of peace by agreement. In his reference 
to President Roosevelt’s Chicago speech, the Prime Minister on 
October 8 declared that ‘‘ our governing objective, now as always, 
s the restoration and maintenance of peace, . . . . . we will gladly 
co-operate in any effort which will help to secure that end.” In 
his speech on November 1, during the Debate on the Address, 
Mr. Eden said that nothing effective could be done in the Far East 
without the United States, and that he would go from Melbourne 
to Alaska if necessary to get her co-operation, and in a final reference 
to the Brussels Conference remarked that the British Government 
would neither rush on ahead of the United States nor lag behind 


them. 
When, after a postponement due to the resignation of the 


Belgian Cabinet, the Conference opened in Brussels on November 3, 

M. Spaak, the Belgian Foreign Minister, in his opening speech, 

regretted the refusal of Germany and Japan to be represented 

and expressed the hope that the German refusal, if it was to be 

judged by the text of the German Note, was not absolute and 

that the special circumstances which inspired it might be modified. 
Turning to the position of Japan he emphasized that : 


‘‘The present Conference must not consider itself as a sort 
of international tribunal before which Japan should be summoned 
to appear and explain her actions in conditions incompatible with 
her dignity and honour. What we want is to accomplish a work 
of conciliation and peace without bias and without passion, taking 
into account all the legitimate interests which are present. . . .” 


The President then called upon Mr. Norman Davis to open the 
general discussion : 


‘“ We have come to this Conference,”’ he said, ‘‘ to collaborate 
in efforts towards an objective to which all peoples and all Govern- 
ments should strive: that objective is peace. The hostilities 
which are now being waged in the Far East are of serious concern, 
not only to Japan and China but to the entire world. . . . We 
expect to join with other nations in urging upon Japan and China 
that they resort to peaceful processes. We believe that co-opera- 
tion between Japan and China is essential to the best interests of 
those two countries and to peace throughout the world. We 
believe that such co-operation must be developed by friendship, 
fair play, and reciprocal confidence. If Japan and China are to 
co-operate it must be as friends and equals, and not as enemies.” 


_ Mr. Eden, who spoke next, stated that he was in agreement 
with every word spoken by Mr. Norman Davis. War was a con- 
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tagion which might spread, and it was natural, quite apart from 
their obligations under the Nine-Power Treaty, that the Powers 
directly interested in the Far East should wish to consult together 
and see if there was any way in which they could assist towards 
an early cessation of hostilities and the restoration of stable cop. 
ditions. He was confident that they could demonstrate by their 
actions the sincerity of their intentions to promote world peace in 
the Far East, and added that in this attempt “ we feel justified 
in asking for the collaboration of all, whether present or absent.” 

After M. Delbos had spoken for France in a similar vein, the 
Italian delegate, Count Aldrovandi-Marescotti, poured cold water 
on these statements of good intent in a blunt speech in which he 
said : 


“The Fascist Government must make every reservation 
with regard to the results of the Conference, which, however 
amiable may be the method and means employed, can only end 
in platonic resolutions and fresh proof of sterility if the realities 
of the situation are not taken into account. The only useful thing 
we can do is to attempt to bring the two parties into direct contact 
with each other, after which we have nothing further to do.” 


M. Litvinoff welcomed the convening of the Conference, though 
subject to a note of warning that international conferences could 
sometimes be useful to an aggressor. There was nothing easier 
than to tell the aggressor to take his plunder and to advise the 
victim of his aggression to accept the situation and restore good 
relations. He hoped, therefore, that the Conference would seek 
not merely to restore peace, but to establish a just peace—‘‘a 
peace which will not unite but on the contrary bind the hands of 
aggressors also for the future and in other parts of the world.” 

The Chinese representative, in an earlier speech, traced the 
various stages in the recent history of relations between China 
and Japan, in the light of which, he stated, ‘‘ the present outbreak 
of armed aggression is merely a continuation of the Japanese policy 
of territorial expansion on the Asiatic mainland.’’ China, he 
declared, desired peace, ‘“‘ but we know that we cannot obtain it 
in the presence of Japanese aggression. So long as that aggression 
persists, so long are we determined to continue our resistance. It 
is not a peace at any price that will either render justice to China 
or do credit to civilization. It is only by accepting a peace based 
upon the principles of Article 1 of the Nine-Power Treaty ”’ (i.¢. 
respect for the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China). 

The private conversations and meetings of the Conference 
which were held on November 4 were taken up with the discussion 
of questions of procedure, including the advisability of setting up 
a small Committee to act in a mediatory capacity and the despatch 
to Tokyo of a second note of invitation recalling the provisions for 
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consultation in Article 7 of the Nine-Power Treaty and suggesting, 
as an alternative to participation in the Conference, the establish- 
ment of direct contact with the proposed Committee. The 
composition of the Committee was the subject of considerable 
discussion, and the original suggestion of a Committee of Three, 
consisting of Great Britain, the United States, and Belgium, did 
not meet with general approval. The Italian delegate was reported 
to favour a Committee of two or alternatively a Committee of four 
or five in which Italy, and possibly France, should be included. 
He insisted, further, thereby representing the views of Japan and 
Germany, that there should be no question of the inclusion of 
U.S.S.R., which was, in any case, not a party to the Treaty. 
A Committee of six was eventually suggested to consist of Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, and the United 
States, but it was decided, on November 5, that its final compo- 
sition should not be settled until the Japanese reply had been 
received to the second invitation which the Conference had in the 
meantime drafted. This letter, the text of which was finally 
agreed upon on November 6, was despatched to Tokyo on the 
same day. 

The letter noted the declarations and assurances contained in 
the Japanese reply and the accompanying explanatory statement 
of October 27, in which the Imperial Government stated that 
they entertained no territorial ambitions in respect of China, that 
they desired to assist in the material and moral development of 
the Chinese nation, that they desired to promote cultural and 
economic co-operation with the foreign Powers in China, and that 
they intended scrupulously to respect foreign rights and interests 
in that country. It then referred to the conflict of views between 
the Imperial and Chinese Governments regarding the violation 
of the Nine-Power Treaty, and drew attention to the fact that the 
Treaty made provision, in Article 7, for just such a situation. The 
Conference, the letter continued, was being held with a view to 
assisting in the resolving by peaceful means of a conflict between 
parties to the Treaty. Moreover, the Conference deeply regretted 
the absence of Japan, whose co-operation was most desirable. 

In answer to the criticisms of the utility of the Conference 
contained in the Japanese reply, the Note declared that the signa- 
tories of the Treaty were entitled to exercise their rights as provided 
in its terms, and that not only they but the whole world was 
solicitous with regard to the effect of the hostilities in China on 
the peace and security of the members of the family of nations. 
The Note continued : 


‘““ However, the representatives of the States who met at 
Brussels believe that it may be possible to allay Japan’s misgivings 
referred to above; they would be glad to know whether the 
Imperial Government would be disposed to depute a representa- 
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tive or representatives to exchange views with representatives of 
a small number of Powers to be chosen for that purpose. Such 
an exchange of views would take place within the framework of 
the Nine-Power Treaty and in conformity with the provisions 
of that Treaty. Its aim would be to throw further light on the 
various points referred to above and to facilitate a settlement 


of the conflict.” 


In conclusion, a reply was requested as soon as possible. 

Meanwhile, several developments of importance had taken 
place. The first of these was the signature in Rome on November 6 
by Germany, Italy, and Japan, of a Protocol by the terms of which 
Italy adhered to and was recognized as an original signatory of the 
German-Japanese Anti-Comintern Agreement of November 25, 
1936. Shortly before the signature of the original agreement 
rumours had been current to the effect that Italy would be a party 
to it or that an Italo-Japanese Agreement would complete the 
triangle formed by the Italo-German Agreement of October 24, 
1936, and the projected German-Japanese Agreement. It was 
understood, however, that the project was dropped owing to the 
hesitation of the Japanese Government to conclude an agreement 
with Italy at a time when relations between Italy and Great Britain 
were somewhat strained, for fear of its repercussions on Japan's 
relations with Great Britain. The impression left on the minds of 


competent observers that the original German-Japanese Pact 
involved something more than merely an agreement against the 
Comintern is confirmed by recent statements made in connection 
with the signature of the new protocol. For example, Herr Hitler, 
in his speech to his Old Guard at Munich on November 8, said : 


“ The firmest guarantee for the permanence of such relations 
is not phrases of one kind or another, but the clear and sensible 
appreciation of their suitability for their purpose. This suitability 
has brought together three States. First, a European axis, and 

“now a great world-political triangle . . . it consists not of three 
powerless images but of three States which are prepared and 
determined to protect decisively their rights and vital interests.” 


The second point of significance is the persistence, in spite of 
denials in Tokyo and Berlin, of rumours regarding the possibility 
that Germany might be prepared to offer her good offices as between 
Japan and China. The position of Germany in relation to China 
and Japan affords some basis for the view that this is possible. 
While identified with Japan through the Anti-Comintern Pact 
and the Trade Treaty with Manchukuo, concluded in May, 1930, 
German interests arealso engaged in China. Military instructors 
have been training the Chinese Army for many years ; several 
important contracts have recently been’ secured by German 
engineers; and trade between Germany and China has shown 
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a remarkable increase during the last few years, as the following 
table shows : 


CHINA: DIRECTION OF TRADE. 

(Excluding trade with Manchukuo), 
Imports from 1933 1935 1936 Exports to 1935 1936 
% % % % %o 
OSA. nv wee 18.9 19.6 RS ew ‘ a9. 26.4 
15.6 16.3 Hong-Kong .... ‘ 16.9 15.0 


Japan 
14-7 14-5 


Germany ons . 11.2 15.9 apan 
United United 


Kingdom , 10.6 I1.7 Kingdom 8.0 8.5 9.2 
British Empire . 24.0 21.5 Germany a 5.0 5°5 
British Empire 36.0 32.6 31.9 


The speedy termination of the conflict is, therefore, clearly a 
matter of interest to Germany. If this object can be achieved 
without affecting Germany’s relations with Japan and China, and 
if at the same time Germany can avoid the danger of driving China 
into the arms of Bolshevism and even enlist China as a member of 
the Anti-Comintern Pact, an important diplomatic success will 
have been achieved. It would not seem to be impossible that 
Germany might appear to China and Japan as suitably qualified 
to act as a go-betwwen. 

Finally, the forced retreat. of the Chinese armies from Shanghai, 
and the encirclement of that city by the Japanese forces on 
November 9, thus severing communication between it and the 
rest of China, is an important development when it is remembered 
that Shanghai provides 45.8 per cent. of the total Chinese Maritime 
Customs, the proceeds of which constitute the principal source 
of the Government’s revenue.’ 

S. A. Gs. 





(1) Tientsin and North China produce a further 19 per cent. of the Customs 
Revenue. Japanese control, therefore, directly affects 65 per cent. of this Revenue. 
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SPAIN: THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE’S 
RESOLUTIONS. 


T the close of the sixty-eighth meeting of the Chairman’s 
Sub-Committee on October 26° the position was that pro- 
gress was held up by the refusal of the Soviet representative, 

on the one hand, to accept that part of the draft resolution which 
related to the proposals in the British Plan of July 14 concerning 
the grant of belligerent rights under certain conditions to the two 
parties in Spain,? and on which all the other eight Governments 
represented on the Sub-Committee were agreed; and by the in- 
sistence of the German, Italian, and Portuguese Governments, 
on the other hand, that their acceptance of the resolution was 
conditional upon its unanimous adoption by the Governments 
represented on the Sub-Committee. 

When the Sub-Committee met again on October 29 the draift 
resolution was again before them. The Soviet representative, 
however, while maintaining his objections, announced that he 
would abstain from voting on those parts of the resolution (i.¢. 
the preamble and the second paragraph) which related to the grant 
of belligerent rights. 

While Herr von Ribbentrop, supported by the Italian and 
Portuguese delegates, argued that unanimity was essential and 
that he could see no difference between abstention and opposition, 
the remaining five delegates accepted the resolution and agreed 
that the Russian abstention should not prevent its submission to 
the full Committee. 

During this period the position adopted by the British and 
French Governments in regard to the Soviet attitude was strongly 
criticized in the German and Italian press as unduly lenient. But 
in the few days which elapsed before the Sub-Committee re- 
assembled on November 2 a stiffening in their att@ude became 
apparent, and certain representations were made designed to 
secure, if possible, some modification of Soviet policy. At the 
same time a significant suggestion appeared in the British press 
that in the event of the U.S.S.R. persisting in the refusal to grant 
belligerent rights after these rights had been granted by the other 
Governments it might be found necessary to discontinue the 
protection granted to Soviet ships in the Mediterranean under the 
Nyon Agreement. 

A slight change of atmosphere was noted when, on November 2 
the Sub-Committee resumed consideration of the draft resolution’ 





(1) See ‘‘ Non-Intervention in Spain: A Breakdown Avoided,” in the Bulletin 
of October 30, 1937, Vol. XIV, No. 9. 


(2) The conditions subject to which belligerent rights were to be granted were 
laid down in paragraph 3 of the Plan, while paragraph 8 stated that such grant 
was to take place ‘“‘ when the Non-Intervention Committee place on record thei! 
opinion that the arrangements for the withdrawal of foreign nationals are working 
satisfactorily and that this withdrawal has in fact made substantial progress.”’ 
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Requested by the Chairman for a clearer statement of his Govern- 
ment’s views, M. Maisky declared that they would not destroy 
the British plan by voting against it because of their inability to 
accept certain sections of it. They would, therefore, abstain from 
voting on the controversial sections and give their blessing to the 


rest. His Government, he added, might be prepared to grant 
belligerent rights even before a complete evacuation of foreigners 
had taken place, provided that the bulk* had already been with- 
drawn, and it was clear that there would be no renewal of inter- 
vention. M. Maisky also stated that the Soviet Government 
reserved the right to decide when these conditions had been fulfilled, 
and that this abstention applied only to the present state of the 
discussions. 

In view of this declaration and after some further discussion 
it was decided to draft a supplementary resolution to meet the 
difficulty created by the Soviet Government’s attitude, to submit 
this and the main resolution to the full Committee, and not to 
allow discussion of the Soviet Government’s intentions to prevent 
a further step being taken. A meeting of the full Committee— 
the first since July 16—was in consequence called for November 4, 
on which day the resolution and the supplementary resolution 


were laid before it. 
The principal provisions of the main resolution were as follows : 


The preamble recorded the Committee’s acceptance of the 
nine points of the British plan of July 14, 1937, dealing with the 
withdrawal of volunteers, the grant of belligerent rights, and the 
problem of control, with additional measures to make control 
fully effective taking into account the proposals of the van Dulm- 
Hemming Report. 


(1) Authorization to the Chairman to approach forthwith both 
parties in Spain to secure their agreement at the earliest 
possible date :— 


(a) ‘‘To co-operate in the withdrawal under inter- 
national supervision of all persons engaged in the 
present conflict who are of non-Spanish nationality, 
or who were of non-Spanish nationality at its out- 
break in July, 1936,”’ as already defined by the 
Technical Advisory Committee. 


To the despatch of two Commissions,* one to each 
of the two parties in Spain: (i) “ to estimate the 
total number of non-Spanish nationals to be with- 
drawn and report as rapidly as possible to the Non- 
Intervention Committee the results of their 





(1) He subsequently defined this at one stage of the discussions as meaning 
over 50 per cent. 

(2) A note was appended to the effect that the Committee should nominate 
the members of the Commissions and draft their terms of reference at the earliest 
possible moment. 
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enquiry ’’’; (ii) to concert arrangements with the 
Spanish authorities for the withdrawal of nop- 
Spanish nationals; and (ili) to carry out, in the 
manner determined by the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee the withdrawal from both sides in Spain 
‘“‘in accordance with the proportions of the numbers 
of non-Spanish nationals serving on each side.” 


The Chairman should inform both parties in Spain that each 
of the participating Governments would grant belligerent 
rights to the two parties in Spain to the extent and on the 
conditions laid down in paragraphs 3 and 8 (iii) of the British 
plan. 

“As from a date to be determined by the Non-Intervention 
Committee and which should shortly precede the commence- 
ment of the withdrawal of non-Spanish nationals from Spain, 
observation on the Franco-Spanish and Portuguese-Spanish 
frontier should be restored and strengthened simultaneously 
with the adoption of measures to strengthen the sea observa- 
tion scheme ”’ on the basis of the van Dulm-Hemming report. 
Reaffirmation by each of the participating Governments of 
existing undertakings not to permit the despatch from, or 
the transit through or over, its territories of arms or war 
material or of non-Spanish nationals wishing to take part 
in the conflict. 


To meet the situation created by the abstention of the Soviet 


delegate in regard to the preamble and paragraph (2) of the resolu- 
tion a supplementary resolution was agreed upon, the main points 
of which were as follows : 


(a) 


The Chairman should be authorized to approach forthwith 
the two parties in Spain to obtain their agreement to the main 
resolution as a whole, and that in doing so “ he should make 
clear to them the attitude and intentions of the various 
Governments to the several parts of the resolution.”’ 

The Chairman’s Sub-Committee should, pending the receipt 
of the replies from Spain, ‘‘ continue to examine the concrete 
questions arising out of the execution of the several parts 
of the resolution ’’ ; further, an examination should be under- 
taken ‘‘ of what practical measures may be required to meet 
the situation arising out of the fact that one Government has 
abstained from accepting the provisions in the resolution 
relating to belligerent rights”; the result of this examina- 
tion should be communicated to the main Committee “ so 
that agreement on this, as well as on other matters, may be 
reached to enable the Plan to be put into operation as soon 
as possible, and as a first step to enable the two Commissions 
to be sent to Spain.” 


In effect, therefore, the difference of opinion within the Com- 
mittee regarding the significance of the Soviet Governments 
abstention has not been allowed to hold up the first step towards 
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the application of the British plan, that is to say, the approach 
to the two parties in Spain to secure their agreement to the with- 
drawal of non-Spanish nationals and the despatch of Commissions 
to Spain for this purpose. Even this result was not obtained 
without the exertion of a considerable amount of pressure by the 
French and British Governments. The dispute, in fact, has only 
been postponed, unless the U.S.S.R., on the one hand, and Germany 
and Italy, on the other, modify their policy in the interval. 

There was little indication of this in the statements made at 
the meeting of the full Committee on November 4, when the 
resolutions were adopted, subject to the abstention of the U.S.S.R. 
from voting on the preamble and paragraph (2) of the main 
resolution. 

Count Grandi said that “for the moment’ his Government 
was satisfied. ‘‘ We shall, however, see later,’ he added, referring 
to paragraph (b) of the second resolution, “ when things will be put 
to the test, what are actually the measures that will be proposed 
and accepted by the various Powers”’ (to meet the situation of 
the Soviet refusal of belligerent rights). He concluded with the 
warning that the Committee would not be in a position to give 
execution to the British Plan until either the U.S.S.R. modified 
its attitude and accepted, as all the other Powers had done, all 
the nine-inter-dependent points of the plan or the Powers agreed 
on the measures to be adopted to meet the consequences of the 
Soviet abstention. 

The German delegate reminded the Committee of the fact that 
the U.S.S.R. had refused, on October 29, to continue to pay its 
share towards the cost of the non-intervention scheme, and that 
in accepting the section of the resolution dealing with control the 
Soviet representative had referred to the terms of his note of 
September 29, in which he had stated that the only alternatives 
were: either to restore the naval patrol or to abolish the control 
on land and sea. In conclusion, he declared that, while accepting 
the resolution, his Government were of the opinion “that the 
present situation must first—as provided in the supplementary 
resolution—be completely clarified before they see their way to 
agree to further action according to the British plan.”’ 

In reply to these various criticisms the Soviet representative 
stated that the system of control envisaged in the van Dulm- 
Hemming report was regarded by his Government as totally 
inadequate. For this reason it had decided not to continue pay- 
ments. Nevertheless, effective control was considered to be “a 
basis necessary for real non-intervention,” and “if eventually a 
system should be established which was regarded by the Soviet 
Government as being satisfactory, it might then reconsider its 
present position in so far as payments to the control fund are 
concerned,”” “‘ The question of belligerent rights,’’ he continued, 
“1S quite irrelevant and even cuts across non-intervention. .. . 
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Still, in order to facilitate the withdrawal of foreign combatants 
and to ensure genuine non-intervention, the Soviet Government 
is prepared to consider the granting of such rights after the final 
evacuation of all the foreign ‘volunteers’ from Spain.” He 
went on: 


““ Moreover, if and when the Soviet Government is satisfied 
that the bulk of non-Spanish nationals has actually been with- 
drawn, that new reinforcements for the rebels have ceased 
to arrive, and that there can, therefore, be detected on the 
part of the respective Governments a sincere desire to stop 
interference in Spanish affairs, then it might perhaps consent to 
consider the question of granting belligerent rights even before 
a 100 per cent. evacuation has taken place. But, of course, the 
Soviet Government must reserve the right to decide whether the 
necessary pre-requisites do exist for such a step.” 


Speaking after M. Maisky, the Portuguese representative drew 
attention to the fact that ‘‘ Soviet Russia no longer contributes 
to the expenses of non-intervention; they do not observe the 
control; Russian ships do not visit the observation ports or take 
observers on board, yet Soviet trade with Valencia reached un- 
expected proportions ; they abstain from voting on the essential 
part of the plan; ... they are preventing the continuation of 
our work, but they do not leave the Committee. . . . In this 
Russian position the kernel of the problem lies concealed . . . in 
the interests of the non-intervention policy it would be preferable 
to overcome the difficulty before proceeding with our task.” 

The resolutions were adopted, with the Soviet abstention, by 
the full Committee on November 4, and on November 5 the Foreign 
Office, acting on behalf of the Chairman of the Committee, trans- 
mitted to the British Ambassador at Hendaye and the British 
Chargé d’Affaires at Valencia the texts of the resolutions with 


instructions for their transmission to the two parties in Spain. 
S. A. H. 


[NoTE.—For the details of the Foreign Secretary’s review of 
foreign policy in the Debate on the Address on November 1, and 
his statement on November 8 regarding the appointment of agents 
accredited to General Franco’s administration, see the Note on 
page 15, and the Chronology, page 33]. 


Erratum. 
In the Bulletin of September 4th, 1937, Vol.: XIV, No. 5, a 
printing error occurred on page 9. On line 32 the figure for the number 
of Japanese residents in Shanghai should read 30,000, and not 300,000. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT PAPERS. 
A Paper in this series entitled ‘‘ China and Japan” is in active 
preparation by the Department with a view to publication early in 
December. 
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Mr. EDEN’S REVIEW OF FOREIGN POLICY. 
NOVEMBER Ist. 


In a review of foreign policy in Parliament on November Ist, Mr. 
Eden began by saying he intended to approach as nearly as he could 
to the condition which Lord Baldwin once described as being ‘‘appal- 
lingly frank.’’ Referring to Signor Mussolini’s statement on the colonial 
question he said, ‘‘I must now declare plainly that we do not admit 
the right of any Government to call upon us for a contribution when 
there is no evidence to show that that Government are prepared to make 
any contribution on their own account.’’ 

’ He next repudiated emphatically the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment had been active for Imperial interests and less active in what 
concerned international law. The Nyon arrangement was very definitel 
not exclusively concerned with British interests. The ships of all 
nations were being sunk—Danish, Dutch, even Russian—and all were 
having their commerce protected. 

He also declared categorically that there was no truth whatever 
in a suggestion that there had been agreement among the members of 
the League to take any action against Japan after the Manchurian 
affair. There had been agreement upon the resolution passed, but that 
was all. 

Next as to Abyssinia, it had been argued that sanctions should 
have been continued in force longer than they were, but it was clear 
to everybody that their continuation from July to September would 
have made no difference to the result once the military victory had been 
gained. The suggestion that the other Powers wished ‘‘to impose all 
sorts of further and more serious sanctions’ and that it was Great 
Britain who held back was “‘an utterly false impression.’’ Everyone 
knew what the views of the then French Government were. 

As to the question of the League handling the Spanish dispute, 

Mr. Eden emphasized that the League never showed any enthusiasm 
to do so, ‘* for the very simple reason that the League knew how 
sharp were the divergencies of views within that organisation about 
Spain.”’ 
Even when, after prolonged discussions, a resolution which could 
be put before the whole Assembly had been decided upon, two countries 
in the Assembly voted against it, and, more important, 14 abstained. 
Whatever the merits or otherwise of trying to impose sanctions in the 
Spanish dispute, ‘‘there was never the remotest chance of the League 
doing anything of the kind 

He pointed out that many countries believed that Communist propa- 

ganda was more responsible for the state of Spain than any other 
organism, a belief especially strong among South American States, 
and it was essential to face the fact that the League and the world and 
public opinion in the great democracies were very sharply divided 
on the question. - 
_ Emphasising that any action that could be taken regarding the 
Far East depended essentially upon the co-operation of the United 
States, he reminded the House that it was the United States that 
suggested Brussels as the meeting place for the conference. An 
opposition charge that M. Van Zeeland had been the cat’s-paw of 
the British Government was, therefore, wholly unjustified. 
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Mr. Eden then dealt with charges that noh-intervention had worked 
most unfairly towards the Spanish Government. The Spanish Govern- 
ment had, besides the French frontier, a vitally important one, the 
sea, and the freedom of access to their ports had a very important 
factor. One of the results of the Nyon Agreement had been to facilitate 
the arrival of very large quantities of material to those ports, and he 
cited the official Russian figures to show that the imports from Russia 
had been nearly ten times as much in weight and four and a halt 
times as much in value for January to September, 1937 as for the same 
period in 1936. 

The fact was that the Spanish Government had obtained from 
abroad very large quantities of war material,and this showed the 
importance of command of the sea. If belligerent rights had been 
granted this would have been immensely beneficial to the Power which 
was strongest at sea, i.e., at present the insurgents. At the moment the 
insurgent forces were paying a very heavy price at sea for the assistance 
which they might be receiving from foreign nationals on land. ‘‘! 
venture to forecast,’’ he added, ‘‘that when full details are given 
of what has arrived in Spain on both sides in the way of munitions 
and so forth, Hon. Members on the other side of the House will have 
some surprises.”’ 

He repeated that the main object of the non-intervention policy 
had not been to help one side or another in Spain, but to neutralise 
and localise the war, and he quoted M. Blum’s statement at the French 
Socialist Congress that non-intervention, despite all the leakages in it, 
had helped to stop a general war. 

Next, as to the view that if the insurgents won, the result would 
be an active alliance with a foreign policy directed against Great 
Britain. He did not accept that. There were strong forces, of trade, 
of geography, working in another direction. Spaniards knew very 
well that England had no thought, direct or indirect, of interfering 
with the territorial integrity and political independence of Spain; also 
that no British war material had killed any Spaniard. 

In conclusion, Mr. Eden declared that they would not get an 
enduring peace, no matter what Government was in power in Great 
Britain, until all nations accepted to be bound by international law, 
and until the force against any potential aggressor was overwhelming. 
Neither of these conditions existed to-day. 

He had noted of late a tendency to use as part of the diplomatic 
machinery methods which were highly dangerous. ‘‘There is an incli- 
nation,’’ he said, ‘‘ to threaten, to issue orders from the housetops, to 
proclaim what is virtually an ultimatum and to call it peace. Such 
methods will never have any response here. Such orders will never 
be obeyed by the British public. We are ready enough to make our 
contribution to the peace of the world . . . . but we are not prepared 
to stand and deliver at anyone’s command.”’ 

They would join no anti-Communist and no anti-Fascist bloc; it 
was nations’ foreign policies, not their internal policies with which they 
were concerned; and ‘‘we offer co-operation to all, but will accept 
dictation from none.’’ 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Algeria. 


November 4th.—It was learnt that the Nationalist leader Messali 
and four of his lieutenants had been sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment for having reconstituted a league which had been dissolved for 
plotting against French sovereignty in Algeria. 


Australia. 
November 3rd.—The final state of the parties in the House of 


Representatives was announced to be: Ministerialists 45 (i.e., United 
Australia Party 28, Country Party, 17); Labour opposition 29. 


Belgium. 
October 28th.—M. De Man accepted the task of forming a Cabinet. 


(He was a Socialist, former Minister of Finance) . 

October 31st.— M. De Man was unable to form a Cabinet owing to 
the refusal of the Liberals to support him. (He was the author of a 
Labour Plan which the Liberals regarded as a new stage in the direction 
of socialization and State ownership.) 

The King asked M. Pierlot, the former Minister of Agriculture, to 
form a Cabinet. He was a Catholic Conservative. 

November 1st.—The General Council of the Socialist Party passed 
a resolution declaring that a .Socialist was best entitled to form the 
Government which was needed, one of ‘‘National Union’’. 

November 3rd.—M. Pierlot informed the King that he must aban- 
don his attempt to form a Cabinet. 

The Socialist Party decided not to accept the conditions put forward 
by the other parties for the constitution of a Government of National 
Union. 

November 4th.—The King invited M. Spaak, the outgoing Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who was a Socialist, to form a Cabinet. 


China. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 28th.—Reports reached Peking that the ‘‘autonomous 
Government of Inner Mongolia’’ had been established at Kweihwa, the 
capital of Suiyuan. The new State was reported to have been voted into 
being by a national assembly of 500 delegates claiming to represent 
three million Mongols and 500,000 Chinese. 

Prince Teh Wang stated, according to Japanese reports, that the 
Mongol people were under the leadership of Japan, and they must 
build up a new nation to help Asia to cast off the white man’s yoke and 
resist Communism. 

The area of the State was described as including northern Chahar 
and most of Suiyuan. 

_ November 5th.—Reports re proposal for restoration of Outer Mon- 
golia to China. (See Manchukuo.) 

November 7th.—General Chiang Kai-shek gave an interview to the 
press in which he said he did not favour direct negotiations with Japan 
and reaffirmed China’s determination to continue the struggle until she 
had gained justice. 

Terms reached directly between China and Japan, in the absence 
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of effective guarantees and in view of Japan’s record of treaty breaking, 
would constitute neither an asset to Far Eastern stability nor a worthy 
safeguard of China’s integrity. . 

China’s plan, he said, was to preserve her own fighting power and 
exhaust the enemy. Temporary reverses did not affect the final outcome 
so long as her capacity for resistance remained intact. 


Sino-Japanese War. 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 


October 27th.—The Japanese reported the capture of Niangtzukwan, 
on the railway to Taiyuan, and stated that in the fighting there ten 
Chinese divisions had been crushed. 

October 28th.—The Japanese occupied Shihmenkou, some 20 miles 
within the mountain barrier of eastern Shansi. 

October 29th.—The Chinese forces were reported to have withdrawn 
to Yangchuan. 

October 3\st.—Fighting was reported on the Peking-Hankow line 
just north of Changteh, where the Japanese claimed to have defeated the 
Chinese on the Chang River. 

November 2nd.—It was reported that, with the arrival of two divi- 
sions of the 8th Route Army in east Shansi, the Chinese forces had 
launched a counter-offensive against the Japanese. 

Showyang, 35 miles east of Taiyuan, in Shansi, was occupied by 
Japanese forces. Japanese reports stated that some 200,000 Chinese 
troops were retreating in dispersed groups through the mountains to- 
wards Taiyuan. 

November 3rd.—Japanese forces occupied Sinkow, 55 miles north 
of Taiyuan, and Sinchow, 15 miles farther south. 

November 4th.—The Japanese occupied Changteh, and, in Shansi, 
reached Yutze, 25 miles south-east of Taiyuan. 

November 7th.—The Japanese reached the outskirts of Taiyuan 
and summoned it to surrender. Aircraft dropped notices warning all 
foreigners to evacuate by the South Gate at once. 

November 8th.—Taiyuan was captured by the Japanese after sever 
fighting in the outskirts, and another column was reported to have 
reached Tsingyuan, 20 miles to the south. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

October 26th.—The Japanese captured the North Station at Shang- 
hai and were reported to be advancing all along the line from Chapei 
to Hongkew Park. Further west they destroyed part of the railway 
near Chenju station. 

The Japanese also entered Tazang and the Kiangwan ace- 
course, but the Chinese still held the town. The Chinese positions there 
were bombed by some 50 Japanese ’planes. 

October 27th.—Chapei was set on fire and abandoned by the Chinese 
except for one battalion of ‘‘dare and dies’’ who refused to leave. They 
were offered sanctuary in the International Settlement by the British 
forces, but declined. Many wounded Chinese on and near the Jessfield 
bridge over the Soochow Creek were rescued by British troops at great 
personal risk. 
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Kiangwan was also abandoned, and Chinese headquarters issued a 
communiqué stating that the cutting of the Naziang-Tazang highway 
had decided the High Command to withdraw through the threatened 
bottle-neck on the west. 

The new position was roughly a line from the Yangtze River at 
Liuho southward to a point near Naziang and then on to the Soochow 
Creek. 
The British post where the soldier had been killed on October 24th 
was again fired on by a Japanese aeroplane, a military machine. __ 

October 28th.—Some 20,000 refugees were reported to have fled into 
the Settlement from areas west of it and south of the Soochow Creek, 
which was being shelled and bombed by the Japanese. 

A detachment of the Peace Preservation Corps was reported to be 
holding out at Chenju. 

October 29th.—Killing of two British soldiers at a post on the border 
of the International Settlement. (See Foreign Interests.) 

October 30th.—British authorities’ representations to Japanese re- 
garding shelling of British posts. (See Foreign Interests.) 

The battalion of ‘‘dare and dies’’ retired from the buildings they 
were holding on the orders of Chiagn Kai-shek and reached the Inter- 
national Settlement, where they were interned. 

October 3i1st.—Some damage was done to foreign property by 
Japanese shells during a bombardment covering a Japanese crossing of 
the Soochow Creek about a mile west of the Jessfield Bridge. 

November 1st.—Severe fighting occurred on the Soochow Creek, and 
the Chinese claimed to have defeated Japanese attempts to cross. 

November 2nd.—The Chinese claimed to have repulsed a Japanese 
attack on the Tazang-Naziang sector. 

November 4th.—Chinese concentrations and communications near 
Soochow Creek were heavily shelled and bombed throughout the day. 

A Japanese naval force of 42 warships was reported to be concen- 
trated between Shanghai and Woosung, at the mouth of the Whangpoo 
River. Fresh Japanese reinforcements were also reported to be arriving 
in Shanghai. 

Two thousand more Japanese succeeded in crossing the Soochow 
Creek. 

November 5th.—Japanese troops landed in Hangchow Bay, and a 
large body began an advance northward towards Shanghai without 
meeting any resistance. 

November 6th.—The Japanese claimed to be firmly established on 
the South bank of the Soochow Creek. 

The Chinese evacuated Pootung and formed a line in the west bank 
of the Whangpoo. 

November 8th.—Nantao, between the Chinese City and the river, 
was designated as a neutral demilitarised area for the accommodation 
of refugees, large numbers of whom arrived from the area south of 
Shanghai. 

The bulk of the Chinese forces in the western sector of the Shanghai 


front withdrew southward during the night, owing to the Japanese 
oa secured a foothold in strength on the south bank of the Soochow 
reek. 
The south-bound express train from Tientsin was bombed by Japan- 
ese aircraft near Suchow and many passengers killed. 
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South China. 

October 26th.—Amoy was shelled and bombed by Japanese war- 
ships and aircraft. 

October 3ist.—The Japanese were reported to have occupied 
Quemoy Island, off Amoy. 

November 1\st.—Two raids were made on the Kowloon railway, but 
not much damage was done. 

November 3rd.—Japanese aircraft bombed the Canton railway 
and destroyed an express train near Pakshektu, killing several passen- 
gers. 

Foreign Interesis. 

Ociober 29th.—During an artillery duel in Shanghai three British 
soldiers were killed and two wounded by a shell which fell on a British 
post within the defence perimeter of the International Settlement. Both 
sides denied that their men were firing at the time, but on protests being 
made by the officer commanding the British troops, the shelling ceased. 

Warning by the Japanese Foreign Office of risks to foreign troops 
in Shanghai. (See Japan.) 

October 30th.—The British Military and Consular authorities in 
Shanghai issued a statement that they had informed the Japanese 
authorities that they considered that the shelling of British posts and 
consequent casualties in the western district was due to action by the 
Japanese Army, and were reporting in that sense to the British Govern- 
ment. 

The Japanese Consul-General and Admiral Harada called at tix 
British Consulate to express their regrets to the British Naval and 
Military commanders at the shelling of the British post and resultant 
casualties. 


THE FAR EASTERN CONFERENCE. 

October 27th.—The Japanese Cabinet approved the reply to th 
Belgian Government’s invitation to the Brussels Conference. 

The reply, which was a refusal, pointed out that the League, in a 
report adopted on October 6th, had declared, on the basis of the declara- 
tions of only one of the parties, that the military operations carried out 
by Japan in China were in violation of the Nine-Power Treaty. The 
action of Japan was ‘‘a measure of self-defence which she has been com- 
pelled to take in the face of China’s fierce anti-Japanese policy and 
practice, and especially by her prevocative action in resorting to force 
of arms’’. It therefore lay outside the purview of that Treaty. 

The other terms of the League resolution were cited, and these 
seemed, it stated, ‘“‘to take no account of the just intention of th 
Imperial Government, who propose to bring about a sincere co-operation 
between Japan and China, to assure enduring peace in East Asia. . .”’ 

The invitation contained no reference to the League, but it was the 
League which had suggested the Conference and the U.S. Gevernment 
had declared their approval of the Geneva resolution, so that the convo- 
cation of the conference was linked to that resolution. But the League 
had expressed its view casting reflections on the honour of Japan and 
had adopted a resolution unfriendly to her, so that frank and full dis- 
cussion to bring about a just and realistic solution of the conflict could 
not be expected between the Powers concerned. 

Further, the Government were convinced that ‘‘an attempt to seek 
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a solution at a gathering of so many powers whose interests in East 
Asia are of varying degree, or who have practically no interests there at 
all, will only serve to complicate the situation still further . . - 

In conclusion, the reply declared that the conflict had been ‘‘caused 
by none other than the Chinese Government,’’ who had engaged in 
disseminating anti-Japanese sentiments as a matter of national policy. 


October 28th.—The Belgian Government transmitted invitations to 
the Far Eastern Conference to Germany and the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Norman Davis arrived in Brussels. 

October 29th.—The German Government replied to the invitation 
declining it on the ground that as Germany was not a party to the Nine- 
Power Treaty the Government did not consider themselves in a position 
to take part in its application. 

The reply added that ‘‘the Government would nevertheless like to 
state that they are ready at any time to co-operate in an action directed 
towards the peaceful adjustment of the conflict, as soon as it is established 
that the indispensable conditions for a friendly adjustment are present.”’ 

Decision of Russia to accept the invitation. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Statement re participation of U.S.A. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 


November 3rd.—In opening the Conference at Brussels, of which 
he was subsequently elected President, the Belgian Foreign Minister, M. 
Spaak, noted with regret the absence of Germany and Japan, and said 
that the Conference must not regard itself as an international tribunal 
before which Japan should be summoned to explain her actions. Their 
task was to effect conciliation and peace without bias or passion. 

Mr. Norman Davis, after recalling that the Conference had met by 
virtue of the Nine-Power Treety of 1922, stressed the serious conse- 
quences of the hostilities in the Far East not only to China and Japan 
but to the whole world. ‘‘We have not come to this Conference,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘with the expectation of working miracles, but with the 
intention of appealing to reason. We expect to join with other nations 
in urging upon Japan and China that they resort to peaceful processes.’’ 
If those two Powers were to co-operate it must be as friends and equals, 
not as enemies. Mr. Davis added that his delegation came with no com- 
mitments other than those of the Treaty provisions and of two principles 
which the U.S. Government had repeatedly affirmed. 

Mr. Eden expressed his Government’s full agreement with Mr. 

Davis’s definition of their aims and methods, and pointed out that they 
had met, not as disinterested spectators, but as signatories of an inter- 
national instrument, adding that “‘if our right to meet or the wisdom 
of our meeting is questioned in any quarter, we need have no hesitation 
about our reply.” 
_ The Italian delegate, Count Aldrovandi-Marescotti, stated that his 
Government ‘‘must make every reservation with regard to the results 
of the Conference’, and that ‘‘the only useful thing we can do is to 
attempt to bring the two parties into direct contact with each other, after 
which we have nothing further to do’’. 

Dr. Wellington Koo said that the Japanese military occupation of 
North China now covered three whole provinces, Hopei, Chahar, and 
Suiyuan, an area which was about the combined size of Great Britain 
and Germany; China was not anti-Japanese, but she would continue her 
resistance so long as Japan’s aggression continued. He expressed his 
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Government's readiness to co-operate in the work of the Conference. 

M. Litvinoff warned the delegates that previous conferences had 
shown the danger of making concessions to the aggressor in order to 
gain a momentary success. 

November 4th.—The Conference agreed in principle to the appoint- 
ment of a small Working Committee which should approach China and 
Japan with offers of assistance in peace negotiations between them. 

The Italian delegate stated that he did not object to the Committee 
as such, but that he wished to see the resolution setting it up before 
finally committing himself. He reaffirmed his view that all the Com- 
mittee could do was to attempt to bring both sides to the same table 
and then leave them to settle things alone. 

Differences of opinion arose on the question of the composition of 
the sub-committee; the British, American, and Belgian delegations, 
favoured a body of three, while the Italians proposed one of either two 
members or of four or five. 

The question was also discussed as to whether the Nine-Power 
Treaty was still in force or not, and the Italian delegate was understood 
to have upheld the view that the treaty had practically lapsed owing 
to changed circumstances in China. 

November 6th.—The Conference reached agreement on the text of 
a Note to the Japanese Government. This took note of that Govern- 
ment’s disclaimer of territorial ambition in China, and of the statements 
that Japan desired ‘‘to assist in the material and moral development of 
the Chinese nation’’, and sought ‘‘to promote cultural and economic 
co-operation’’ with foreign Powers in China; also that Japan intended 
scrupulously to respect foreign rights and interests there. 

These points, it went on, were among the fundamental principles 
of the Nine-Power Treaty, which, it noted, Japan denied having vio- 
lated. She made complaints against China, while China denied the 
charges and made complaints against Japan. 

The Treaty made provision for such a situation as had arisen, and 
the exchange of views actually taking place, it was emphasised, was 
based essentially on the Treaty, notably on Article 7 of it. 

The aim of the Conference was defined as ‘‘the resolving by peace- 
ful means of the conflict’, and Japan’s absence was regretted. The 
signatories of the Treaty were in any case entitled to exercise their 
rights under that instrument; all Powers with interests in the Far East 
were concerned about the conflict, and the whole world was ‘‘solicitous 
with regard to the effect of these hostilities on the peace and security 
of the members of the family of nations’. 

As a possible method of allaying misgivings in Tokyo the Confer- 
ence, it declared, would be glad to know whether the Japanese Govern- 
ment would be prepared to depute representatives to exchange views 
with those of a small number of Powers, such an exchange to take place 
within the framework of the Nine-Power Treaty, and to aim at throwing 
further light on the various points referred to and to facilitate a settle- 
ment. 

The Chinese delegation published a statement received from Nan- 
king denying that terms for settling the conflict were being discussed 
between China and Japan, or that mediation was going on outside the 
Brussels Conference. 
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Czechoslovakia. 
October 29th.—The members of the Sudeten Deutsche Party walked 


out of the House at the opening of the Parliamentary session as a protest 


ist the incidents at Teplice Sanov. 
November 3rd._The King of Rumania and the Crown Prince 


arrived in Moravia on a visit to President Benesh. 


agall 


Danzig Free City. aes 
October 27th.—Eleven men were sentenced to terms of imprison- 


ment for rioting on October 23rd and for pilfering from Jewish shops. 

October 31st.—The President of the Senate received a Jewish dele- 
gation, to whom he was reported to have said that their aim was “‘to 
synchronise the national life in every way with that of the Reich, even 
if this evolution should go beyond the framework of the Constitution’. 

Dr. Leo Goldhaber, the Director of the Jewish Public Bank, was 
arrested for alleged infractions of the currency regulations. 

November 2nd.—Herr Forster, the Nazi party chief, made a speech 
in which he stated that the time would soon come when the flag of the 
third Reich would be that of Danzig. He also announced the impending 
issue of a decree forbidding the foundation of new political parties, and 
the promulgation, in the near future, of the amnesty law promised to the 
Catholic leaders in return for the dissolution of the Centre party. 

November 3rd.—Protest of World Jewish Congress to the League. 
(See League of Nations.) 

The staffs and proprietors of numerous Jewish firms were reported 
to have been arrested on charges of default in payment of taxes, and 
their personal property sequestrated. 

November 8th.—The Government issued a decree forbidding the 
organization of new parties or the reforming of those dissolved, and 
another declaring that the duty of the State Youth would be the physical, 
spiritual and moral education of all youths towards the greater well- 
being and unity of the race. 

The Volkstag passed unanimously a Bill of Amnesty for political 
offenders ‘‘as an expression of the Nazi Party’s honourable will to con- 
ciliate its defeated opponents’’. 

The Polish group abstained from voting on the two decrees on the 
ground that they were exclusively affairs of the Germans in Danzig. 


Egypt. 
October 26th.—A political crisis was understood to have been averted 


when the King received Nahas Pasha (who had questioned His Majesty’s 
appointment of Maher Pasha as Chief of the Royal Cabinet) and told 
him that the King was above party politics and naturally Maher Pasha 
was also. He said he had appointed the Pasha ‘‘because of his own 
personal confidence in him’’. 


France. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

_ October 26th.—Giving evidence in a libel action at Lyons, M. 
Tardieu stated that on occasions between 1925 and 1932, when he was 
a Minister or Prime Minister, he had given Colonel de la Rocque finan- 
cial support from the Government's secret funds. 

October 28th.—Addressing the Radical-Socialist Party Congress at 
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Lille, M. Daladier severely citicised the Socialists for their breaches of 
the electoral bargain in the second cantonal ballot, but advised against 
a breach of the Front Populaire. 

Turning to foreign affairs, he said no one doubted their wish for 
peace and fidelity to the ideas of arbitration, collective security, and 
mutual assistance, but it must also be realized that France was deter- 
mined to ensure her independence and freedom and the security of her 
frontiers and imperial routes. In Europe now, with so much jealousy 
unchained, woe to the weak and disarmed. : 

October 29th.—In the Radical Congress a resolution was passed by 
a snap vote rejecting the so-called ‘‘structural’’ reforms advocated by the 
Socialists, putting aside exchange control, declaring that a more elastic 
application of the 40-hour week was essential, and calling upon the 
Government not to tolerate ‘‘stay-in’’ strikes even for a moment. 

Speeches by M. Delbos and M. Herriot on foreign policy, and 
passing of resolution. (See External Affairs.) 

October 30th._The Congress voted unanimously a resolution re- 
calling the need for maintaining Republican discipline and the reciprocal! 
engagements of the Front Populaire; expressing the hope that the work 
of social and economic reconstruction would proceed in an atmosphere 
of legality and conciliation; and setting aside exchange contro] as 
‘fraught with risks at home and abroad’’. 

October 31st.—The Congress ended with the adoption of a declara- 
tion laying emphasis on the importance of increased production in 
industry, and, as regards foreign policy, describing it as ‘‘inconceivable 
and also useless to accept even the hypothesis of a redistribution of 
colonial mandates’’. 

This statement was accompanied by the expression of a readiness 
to examine means of giving equal access to raw materials for all nations, 
and of a desire that France should take the initiative in arranging a 
conference to that end. 

November 3rd.—In explaining the Budget Estimates for 1938 before 
the Finance Committee of the Chamber, M. Bonnet said that the rise in 
prices had made some increases in national expenditure inevitable in 
the coming year. The cost of the national debt had gone up by 
507 million francs, to which must be added 253 million for the 
restoration of the 10 per cent. cut in the yeild of rentes. During 1938 
11,260 million francs of borrowed money (Extraordinary Budget) would 
be spent on rearmament. 

M. Bonnet also stated that the resources of the Treasury were now 
large enough to enable them to meet all commitments up to the end 
of the year, and that he did not expect new borrowing in 1938 to 
exceed 15,000 million francs. 

In a report drawn up for submission to the impending congress of 
the Democratic Alliance, M. Paul Reynaud appealed to the Government 
to remedy the ‘‘under-production crisis’. He maintained that the policy 
of spending pursued by the Front Populaire Government had failed, and 
that while budgetary expenditure for 1937 had increased by nine milliard 
francs, receipts for the first six months had increased by only one milliard 
even this new revenue had been derived largely from Customs receipts 
and property taxes, and was therefore based on an unfavourable balance 
of trade and the destruction of savings. The new Government, he con- 
tinued, had increased taxation by about seven milliard francs, but this 
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Jid not cover the last two years’ increased expenditure on account of 
national debt and the fonctionnaires. M. Reynaud estimated that next 
vear’s budgetary receipts ought to be at least seven milliard francs higher, 
+o be on the safe side, while if the five milliard francs on account of War 
nensions and military expenditure, which were now found in the Extra- 
ordinary Budget, were brought back into the Ordinary Budget, their 
receipts ought to be 12 milliard francs higher than those fixed by M. 
Ronnet. This sum could not be raised by higher taxes, but only by a 
trade revival and increased profits. 

November 6th.—The Socialist and Republican Union held a con- 
‘erence in Paris and passed a resolution unanimously in favour of con- 
tinued collaboration in the Government. 

November 7th.—The National Council of the Socialist Party con- 
cluded in Paris with a speech by M. Blum, who claimed that the 
Government was still Front Populaire in spirit. Its policy remained 
inimated by the forward policy of Socialism. 

As to the foreign situation, the position was almost as bad as in 
i914. It was imperative not to allow the Franco-Soviet Pact to be 
bandoned. He agreed with an earlier speaker that the tripartite anti- 
Comintern Pact was directed not only against Bolshevism but against 
other countries, for Communism in the Fascist view might include the 
Front Populaire and democracy as a whole. 

The meeting passed a resolution declaring that the Council gave its 
full confidence to the Socialist members of the Government and expected 
that they would continue to act on the lines laid down by the Marseilles 
Conference. 

The annual Congress of the Alliance Démocratique (Con- 
servative-Centre) ended at Nice, and the Chairman, M. Flandin 
said that so long as he remained chairman of the Party he would never 
issociate himself with a policy of ‘‘bloc against bloc’’. They had sup- 
ported the Radicals in the Cantonal elections and they would continue 
to pursue a Centre policy. 

Speaking later he said that Franco-British co-operation remained 
the essential guarantee of French security and European peace. France, 
like Britain, could not tolerate any permanent threat to her Mediter- 
ranean communications. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
_ October 26th.—Arrests in Morocco in connection with plot against 
ic French authorities. (See Morocco.) 

October 27th._The Government protested to both sides in Spain 
against the sinking of the steamer Oued Mellah and of the repair ship 
it Fornells, Minorca. 

The Ministry of Marine announced that it had been decided to 
station a warship ‘‘in the region of Minorca’ to protect the aircraft of 
Air France on that route. 

October 29th.—Speaking at Lille in the Radical-Socialist Congress, 
M. Delbos declared that the League, though it had received a set-back 
remained the great hope of humanity. He also said that France would 
certainly go to the aid of Czechoslovakia if she were the victim of an 
aggression, whatever form it might take. As to Spain, he remarked that 
the current negotiations could not go on for ever, and added that the 
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warning given to certain countries seemed to have had some effect. 

M. Herriot declared that to-day, as never before, France must be 
ready for anything. It was useless to beat about the bush; the situation 
was bad. Women and children were being blown to pieces in Spain ang 
China without one really effective gesture of protest from the civilized 
world. As for the Mediterranean, it had become an infernal lake Tavaged 
by piracy which was not even glossed over by letters of marque. The 
situation there was not such as to call for an excess of patience. 

There was no question of ideological crusades for France; every 
people had the right to work out its internal destiny. But he would 
warn any Power which thought to take advantage of domestic dissen- 
sion that in the face of attack France would unite as one man. 

With regard to Germany, there was no question which could not 
be settled without the loss of a single life. As to Russia, he asked what 
its opponents wanted: one could not suppress a nation of 200 million 
people. It was his hope Russia would one day return to democracy. 
M. Herriot protested against Signor Mussolini’s prediction that 
Europe would be Fascist, exclaiming ‘‘No, they shall not pass.’’ France 
had her own ideology. 

The Congress passed unanimously a resolution laying down: (|) 
That no infringement of national interests ought to be tolerated. (2) 
That France should continue to concert her policy with Great Britain, 
and to mark her approval of President Roosevelt’s Chicago speech. (3) 
That the League should be reinforced and (4) That France should, in 
London and Brussels, clearly determine her policy and allow no bluff 
to drive her from it; that the Spanish conflict should be localised; that 
France should prevent the Fascist States from prolonging the London 
negotiations; and that non-intervention should be effective or be brought 


to an end. 
October 30th.—Recall of Italian Ambassador. (See Italy. Exter- 


nal Affairs.) 

November 5th.—The Italian representative of the Agency Stefani 
at St. Jean de Luz was asked to leave the country, after an examination 
of his correspondence by the police. 

November 8th.—The press drew attention to the fact that the Anti- 
Comintern Pact threatened Great Britain and France much more than 
Russia, the vital part of which was out of reach of the three allies, both 
by land and sea. The anti-Communist facade was described as a clever 
and serviceable mask for intervention in the internal affairs of other 


States. 


Germany. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 26th.—Reports were current that Dr. Schacht had resigned 
his office as Minister of Economic Affairs the previous day. 

October 31st.—Reformation Day was celebrated in the Evangelical 
Churches by the reading of a special prayer in which it was declared 
that ‘‘the Church of Christ is to-day being oppressed. Belief in Christ 
is reviled . . . A new political religion is being expounded, that there 
may no longer be a place for Biblical teaching . . .”’ 

It was understood that more than 50 pastors and laymen arrested 
in connection with the Church dispute were still in prison. 
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November 3rd.—The confiscation was reported of the current issue 
of the Deutsche Volkswirtschaft, a journal representing the views of 
National-Socialist Party economists, on account of an article criticising, 
and suggesting remedies for, the administrative confusion consequent on 
the establishment of organisations under the Four-Year Plan side by 
side with the ordinary Ministerial organizations. 

November 5th.—Dr. Goebbels, speaking in Berlin, claimed that 
they were carrying the party programme to success bit by bit. Even 
if their decisions were not always understood completely by the people, 
the Government must have the people’s confidence. 

Foreign writers complained, he went on, that the Nazis merely said 
the same thing time after time for 15 years, but the Catholic Church had 
been saying the same thing for 2,000 years. As for the Confessional 
Church, they appeared to want increasing distress in Germany so as to 
increase the propaganda value of eternity. They were also keeping con- 
tacts abroad, and he reminded them that workmen who gave away 
information about their country soon found themselves in the People’s 
Court. 
He also referred to their food difficulties and said they had no 
colonies, few great natural resources, no divisen or raw materials, and 
often insufficient bread, grain, meat fat, butter and margarine. ‘‘That is 
a state of things we want to see abolished before we die.’’ 

The Four-Year Plan had been forced on Germany through the Peace 
Treaty, but the German people were willing to ensure its success even 
if it meant giving up luxuries for a while. Germany was not the vale of 
sorrows painted abroad, however; they were having quite a good time, 
and he concluded, ‘‘we repudiate any interference by any foreign 
country. We have become a nation of soldiers.”’ 

November 6th.—A declaration of faith sent to Herr Hitler and 
signed by Bishop Marahrens and over 90 pastors was published. This 
dealt largely with the doctrines disseminated by Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, 
whom it accused of trying to separate the German people from the 
Christian belief which had been with them throughout history. No 
one could assert any longer that the fight was directed against political 
actions of the Church, it declared; Christianity itself was being 
discarded. 

The manifesto asked all citizens, including all members of the 
Government, whether they were willing to testify that Rosenberg’s pro- 
nouncement was anti-Christian, and that belief in the mysticism he 
taught was against the Gospel of Christ. 

Herr Hitler himself was asked to publish an authoritative statement 
that would re-establish confidence in the many promises of freedom 
of worship. 

_ November 7th.—Dr. Schacht’s statement to the Basle press about 
his resignation. (See Switzerland.) 

It was announced from the pulpits of the Evangelical Churches that 
over 90 pastors were known to be in prison, and their names were 
read out. 

Cardinal Faulhaber, preaching in Munich, called on Roman 
Catholics to be courageous and ready for self-sacrifice and said perse- 
cutions were being systematically prepared. 

November 8th.—Dr. Goebbels opened an anti-Jewish exhibition in 
Munich, showing ‘‘the German attitude towards the Jewish question.”’ 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 28th.—Speaking to representatives of the Diplomatic Corps 
and of the foreign Press, Herr Rosenberg, head of the Foreign Affairs 
Department of the Nazi Party, said that Germany could not recognise a 
European order until a genuine unification of Germans in one stable 
State had secured the protection of her blood. Italy also could hardly 
attain tranquility before she had ensured the protection of her children 
at various points in North Africa. 

October 29th.—Reply of the Government declining the invitation 

to the Far Eastern Conference. (See China: The Far Eastern Confer- 
ence.) 
The National Zeitung, referring to the Brussels Conference, said 
that Germany regarded it as of the highest importance that the Western 
Powers’ discussion on the Far East should be based on the principle of 
‘‘neutrality’’ followed by Germany since the outbreak of the conflict, 
rather than of intervention by the Powers on the basis of a Treaty 
concluded for the protection of their selfish political and economic 
interests. 

General von Epp, head of the Nazi Colonial Political Office, made 
a speech at Munich in which he said that in future the Office would 
collaborate closely with the Committee for Colonial Right, and that their 
joint mission would be ‘‘to furnish a basis for the impending action of 
the Fiihrer which will provide a satisfactory solution of the colonial 
question’. 

He argued that the Congo Act of 1885 stipulated that the colonial 
territories of the Congo Basin, including some of the areas forfeited by 
Germany in 1918, were to be neutralised in case of a war involving the 
Powers concerned, and that the breach of this neutrality deprived the 
dispossession of Germany of legal validity. 

General von Epp also maintained that the fact that Germany had to 
relinquish her colonies, by Article 119 of the Treaty, ‘‘no more implied 
the transfer of sovereignity to the Powers than the same wording does 
in the case of Danzig and Memel’’. 

In a statement to foreign journalists the General declared that Ger- 
many had no intention of establishing fleet basis in her colonies when 
she recovered them, nor did she intend to create any new colonial 
organisations. 

October 30th.—Speaking to the Academy of German Law at Munich, 
the Foreign Minister described collective security as ‘‘an idea arising from 
the ideology of the League of Nations,’’ and maintained that when a 
British Minister attempted to explain the failure of the League by the 
absence of some of the great nations that was a confusion of cause 
and effect. 

He pointed out the difficulties and dangers inherent in regional 
pacts, such as the Eastern Pact, saying that he was sure the same hesi- 
tations would arise in other cases in which such a standardized arrange- 
ment as an unconditional system of mutual aid might be introduced 
for a more or less large group of States. ‘‘Such projects . . . remain 
mere paper,”’ he said, and gave only the semblance of an increased 
security. In the worst cases they would serve to disguise and streng- 
then alliances between some partners to the disadvantage of others. 

The Reich Government had always preferred to deal with each 
concrete international problem by methods suited to the specific case, 
and not complicate it by linking it up with other problems. 
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Referring to the Far East Conference, Baron von Neurath said it 
would be a most unfortunate beginning to any attempt to terminate the 
conflict if those attempts were instigated in the spirit of the resolution 
passed by the League. However the conflict might be judged, he 
believed that the Powers who wished to mediate should not sit in the 
chair of the moral judge. 

November \st.—Three Italian colonial experts arrived in Berlin. It 
was stated categorically in official quarters in Berlin that Germany had 
no military alliance with Italy. 

November 2nd.—Commenting on Mr. Eden’s speech in the House 
oi Commons, the Angriff declared that Italy’s right to express an opinion 
on the colonial question could not be disputed, and that it was beside 
the point to accuse Italy of being unwilling herself to give up anything, 
since it was not Italy, but England, who ‘‘pocketed the German colo- 
nies’ and who possessed the greatest empire in history. 

The Diplomatisch-Politische Korrespondenz, referring to Mr. Eden’s 
admission that one unexpected result of the Nyon Arrangement had been 
the arrival of larger supplies of Russian war material in Spanish Govern- 
ment ports, suggested that this could not be allowed to continue, and 
demanded that the Non-Intervention Committee should take measures 
to deal with the existing dangers. 

November 4th.—General Géring’s newspaper, the National-Zeitung, 
published an article entitled ‘‘England’s obligation to hand over’ 
which, after welcoming Italian support of Germany’s colonial claims, 
and denouncing the ‘“‘fiction’’ of mandates, stated that Germany 
addressed her demands to Great Britain as the country benefiting most 
from the former German territories. While Germany wished a peaceful 
reparation, it continued, the strengthening of the military force and 
determination of Germany had altered the conditions which made pos- 
sible the colonial injustice of Versailles and Geneva. Whether they liked 
it or not, certain States would be personally reminded by Germany that 
their method of colonial robbery had no basis in any internationally- 
ordered statute. It was simply a system of illegal possession, repudiated 
by Germany now and in the future. 

Ratification of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement. (See Great 
Britain: External Affairs.) 

November 5th.—In an article in the D.A.Z., Dr. Blumenhagen 
declared that the Union of South Africa must make the following admis- 
sions as a preliminary to an understanding with Germany: that she 
had no need either for space in, or for raw materials and food from, 
South-West Africa; that she had not succeeded, in 20 years of adminis- 
tration, in developing that territory; and that in face of Germany’s 
categorically expressed legal claim for the return of her colonies, further 
pursuance of annexationist desires and the continuation of the entirely 
unsuccessful mandate economy were no longer practical or opportune. 

_A declaration was issued by the German and Polish Governments 
laying down guiding principles acceptable by both for the treatment of 
minorities, as follows: (1) Mutual respect for German and Polish 
nationality excluded any efforts aimed at assimilation of the minorities, 
and no pressure should be exercised on young members of them with a 
view to their denationalization. (2) The minorities should have the right 
freely to use their mother-tongue on all occasions. (3) They should 
be assured of the right of assembly in their cultural, social, and economic 
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relations, including the establishing of schools and religious organisa- 
tions. (4) In economic affairs, especially as to property ownership, 
they should enjoy the same rights as the majorities in their respective 
countries. 

Herr Hitler received three leaders of the League of Poles jp 
Germany, claiming to represent 1,500,000 Poles, and told them that the 
agreement would have the effect of improving and cementing the friendly 
relations between the two peoples. ' 

The will of the Reich Government, he said, to provide bread and 
work for every citizen applied also to the Polish minority, but the Poles 
must always keep in mind that the grant of protective rights must be 
complemented by loyal fulfilment of their duties to the State. The 
protection of the German minority in Poland, above all their right to 
work and remain in the country where they were born, would also con- 
tribute to the security of the Polish minority in Germany. 

November 6th.—Herr Hitler telegraphed to Signor Mussolini and 
Prince Konoye expressing his sincere joy that another Power had 
formally joined ‘‘the conmunity of nations which stand together in 
defence against the efforts of world Bolshevism to disturb their interna! 
peace.”’ 

The Foreign Minister and the Japanese Foreign Minister exchanged 
congratulatory telegrams on the subject of the Italian adherence. 

Several agreements with Czechoslovakia providing for in- 
creased trade and regulating trade and tourist payments for 1938 
were signed in Hamburg. 

A delegation of Chinese officers visiting Berlin were understood to 
have had conversations with Herr Hitler and Marshal von Blomberg. 
It was rumoured that they raised the question whether Germany’s good 
offices as mediator would be available in favourable circumstances. 


Great Britain. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 26th.—The new session of Parliament was opened with the 
reading by the King of the speech from the Throne. In this he stated 
that he had invited the King of the Belgians to visit him in November, 
and the King of Rumania in the spring. 

The position in the Far East would continue to engage the attention 
of the Government, ‘‘who will persist in their policy of attempting, in 
co-operation with other Governments, whether members of the League 
of Nations or not, to mitigate the suffering caused by the conflict and to 
bring it to a conclusion’. 

November 3rd.—Sir Thomas Inskip stated that the number of 
agency factories financed by the Government under the defence pro- 
gramme was 14 (two of which were situated in Special Areas), while 
the total cost amounted to £8,368,000. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 27th.—Mr. Eden made a statement in Parliament regarding 
the killing of the British soldier at Shanghai, in which he recounted the 
story of the attack and announced that the apology and assurances of 
compensation and of punishment of those responsible would be accepted. 
The Ambassador in Tokyo had been instructed to say that while the 
Government accepted the apology they must make it clear that in their 
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opinion retaliatory fire by the British posts- was entirely justifiable and 
must always be expected if ever a case of that kind should recur. 

October 28th.—The Colonial Secretary announced in Parliament 
that, for reasons of health, Sir Arthur Wauchope would retire early in 
(938 from the High Commissionership for Palestine. (He had been in 
England on leave since September.) 

During the debate on the Address Lord Cranborne, replying to 
Labour criticism of the Government's attitude towards the League, stated 
that his expeniences at Geneva showed him that that institution was a 
hody of realists. Within the limitations of incomplete membership it 
oursued unremittingly its task of maintaining peace, but it did so with 
‘ommon sense and reason and not blindly. 

To seek to bring the League in on one side in Spain would be 
nerely futile, since the sympathies of its members were divided. To 
tempt economic pressure against Japan without the certainty of effec- 
wal co-operation would not be merely futile, but dangerous. In that 
rea, which was a difficult one for the League, the Government had 
ied to maintain close touch with Washington. 

Mr. Elliot, replying to the debate, said that the Government had 
‘ied its utmost to obtain a League decision on policy regarding Spain, 
but it was impossible, because Albania and Portugal had voted against 
it and 14 nations, two of them countries of the British Commonwealth, 
had abstained. Any attempt to bring the League into the Spanish 
imbroglio must fail because on that question the League was split from 
top to bottom. 

October 31st.—The King and Queen of Bulgaria arrived in London 
ma private visit. 

November 1st.—Japanese announcements re apology for firing on 


British Embassy cars at Shanghai on October 12th and for shelling 
of British post on October 29th. (See Japan.) 

In the House of Commons the Labour Amendment to the Address 
was defeated by 363 votes to 142. For Mr. Eden’s speech reviewing 


foreign policy see the Note on page 15 ° 

In reply to a question, Sir John Simon stated that the Far Eastern 
Conference was being held in implementation of the pledge given to 
enter into consultation in the event of a breach of the Nine-Power 
Treaty, and that the Government would stand on the principles of that 
Treaty at the Conference. 

November 3rd.—Replying to questions in Parliament, Mr. Cham- 
berlain said that when, at the end of July, the Italian Ambassador 
brought him a message from Signor Mussolini of a friendly character, he 
took advantage of the opportunity to send to the latter a personal letter 
expressing his regret that relations between Great Britain and Italy still 
lacked their former mutual confidence and affection, and his belief that 
the old feelings could be restored if certain misunderstandings and 
unfounded suspicions were cleared away; also to declare the British 
Government’s readiness to enter upon conversations with that object. 
He had received from Signor Mussolini immediately a reply expressing 
his own sincere wish to restore good relations between the two countries, 
and his agreement with the suggestion that conversations should be 
entered on in order to ensure the desired understanding. 

To a Labour Member’s question whether he was satisfied that the 
exchange of letters had had a good effect on Anglo-Italian relations 
Mr. Chamberlain replied in the affirmative. 
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Viscount Cranborne informed the House that the number of British 
ships detained in Spanish ports under the control of General Franco 
was now seven. 

He stated that in reply to the British communication of October 
20th, urging clemency in their treatment of prisoners, the Salamanca 
authorities had indicated that clemency would be shown. 

Replying to a question, Lord Cranborne said that consultations 
had been, and still were, in progress between Mr. Eden and the Portu- 
guese Ambassador regarding the best means by which a closer contact 
could be established between the defence services of the two countries. 

To the question whether the Government was pressing the French 
Government to extradite the Mufti of Jerusalem, Lord Cranborne replied 
in the negative. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore stated, in reply to a Labour Member’s question, 
that the action taken against the Arab Higher Committee was a direct 
result of the recent campaign of murder and terrorism, and that the 
Government were satisfied that the activities of the Arab Higher Com. 
mittee had been prejudicial to the maintenance of public security and 
that they were morally responsible for these events. 

Dealing with the Government’s decision to limit, as a purely interim 
measure, Jewish immigration to 8,000 for the period August, 1937 to 
March, 1938, Mr. Ormsby-Gore pointed out that while the Royal 
Commission had made no recommendation for dealing with immigration 
during the period between publication of the Report and final agreement 
to terminate the Mandate, a new labour immigration schedule was due 
in August, and an immediate decision was therefore required. 

Replying to statements in the House of Lords concerning Maltese 
questions and the relative naval and air strengths of Great Britain and 
France, as against those of Germany and Italy, in the Mediterranean, 
Lord Dufferin deprecated the counting of warships in public, and stated 
that, in the Government’s view a sincere understanding with Italy was 
one of the main foundations of peaceful conditions in the Mediterranean. 
Dealing with the suggestion that Gibraltar should be exchanged for 
Ceuta, he observed that experts agreed that if Gibraltar should become 
untenable in certain circumstances, Ceuta would be equally untenable. 

Mr. Eden’s statement at Far Eastern Conference. (See Sino- 
Japanese War: Far Eastern Conference.) 

November 4th.—In reply to a question in the House of Commons 
as to whether the Government had decided to accord de facto recog- 
nition to the Spanish insurgents, Mr. Chamberlain stated that they had 
entered into negotiations for an exchange of agents for the discussion 
of matters affecting British nationals and commerce, but that these 
agents would not be given diplomatic status. He explained that this 
action did not vary in any way the attitude which the Government had 
adopted towards the contending parties in Spain, but was necessitated 
by their responsibility for the protection of British nationals and com- 
mercial interests; and pointed out that the north, west, and south-west of 
that country, together with the whole of Spanish Morocco, were in the 
effective occupation of General Franco’s troops. He added that though 
the matter did not require consultation with other Governments, the 
French Government had been kept fully informed. 

In reply to further questions whether there was any precedent for 
this action, and why Consuls were not good enough agents, Mr. Cham- 
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berlain said that he doubted whether there was any precedent for the 
exact conditions which they had to meet. 

Ratifications were exchanged in London of the Anglo-German 
and Anglo-Russian Naval Agreements signed on July 17th, which in 
effect extended the provisions of the London Naval Treaty of 1936 to 
Germany and Russia. 

November 7th.—The King of Greece arrived in London on a private 
visit to King George. 

November 8th.—Replying to a question in Parliament regarding 
the attack on the Jean Weems Mr. Eden stated that the aeroplane 
concerned belonged to the Spanish insurgent forces, and the Salamanca 
authorities had undertaken to express their official regret and to give an 
assurance that orders would be given to their forces to take all possible 
precautions against such incidents. They had also agreed to submit to 
arbitration the question of liability and payment of compensation, and 
to abide by the result. 

Answering a question regarding rumours that a considerable force of 
Italians had arrived at Melilla en route for Spain, Mr. Eden said he had 
ordered enquiries into the rumour to be instituted on the spot and had 
received a report that it was without foundation. 

The Foreign Secretary then explained why the Government were 
negotiating an exchange of agents with General Franco. The exchange 
was essential for the protection of British interests in that area, where 
there were millions of British capital invested in base metal mines and 
in the sherry industry, and a considerable market for British goods, 
including coal from South Wales. 

The war had resulted in large interference with all foreign under- 
takings, and this interference clearly called for direct negotiations with 
the authorities at Burgos and Salamanca. In normal times, however, 
Britain had no Consuls at either place, and negotiations in connection 
with various incidents had only been possible through the occasional 
visits of the Commercial Secretary to the Embassy, and this contact had 
proved quite insufficient, so that for a year past the Government had 
been at a greater disadvantage than any other Power with large interests 
in the parts of Spain concerned. 

To meet this problem, Consuls could have been transferred to 
Burgos and Salamanca, but they would have had to receive commissions 
from the King and an exequatur from General Franco, and that would 
have involved a measure of recognition of the insurgent Government. 
The British Government had accordingly chosen the course of exchang- 
ing agents, which involved neither receipt nor grant of diplomatic status. 
The British agents would be charged with the protection of British 
subjects and of industrial and trade interests throughout the area of 
General Franco. 

_ As a condition of approving the proposal the Government had in- 

sisted upon satisfaction on two cases, i.e., the seven ships detained in 
insurgent ports and the two cargoes of British-owned iron ore confiscated 
in the summer. Orders had now been issued for the release of all the 
vessels and for placing at the disposal of the Embassy at Hendaye an 
equivalent amount of iron ore. ; 

Mr. Eden stated, in reply to questions, that the French Government 
had been informed of the arrangements, though the matter concerned 
essentially only British commercial interests. 
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During a subsequent debate held at the request of the Opposition, 
Mr. Eden denied categorically that the exchange of agents was any 
breach of non-intervention policy and added that they had informed 
the French Government of their intention long before the negotiations 
reached anything like the concluding stage. The French Government 
could have made representations about what the British Government 
were going to do, but had not done so. 

No one denied that General Franco was in control of two-thirds 
of Spain or that there were large British interests there, or that those 
territories were large buyers of British goods. During the nine months 
of 1937 they had bought from England goods valued at over £2 million, 
out of a total of £2,800,000 by the whole of Spain. This first figure 
included 500,000 tons of coal, which would have gone from Germany 
if it had not gone from South Wales. 

The need for looking after these interests required more officials, 
not just shifting of Consuls, of whom there were only two, and they 
were wanted where they were. The release of the seven ships was the 
pre-condition of the negotiations, and not the price they had paid to 
General Franco. 


Greece. 
November 4th.—The King’s visit to Paris. (See France: External 


Affairs.) 


Hungary. 
October 26th.—The Prime Minister, addressing a meeting of the 


National Unity Party, said they were resolved not to tolerate unlawful 
political agitation, and the dissemination of seditious pamphlets would 
be stopped. 

A restoration of the Monarchy was still outside the realm of prac- 
tical politics, and he deprecated attempts to revive the question. Their 
foreign policy, he went on, remained firmly based on the Rome Proto- 
cols, while the negotiations begun with the Little Entente States would 
be continued. A fundamental condition for the establishment of normal 
relations was improvement of the lot of Hungarian minorities. 


Italy. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


October 28th.—Speaking at the celebration of the 15th anniversary 
of the March on Rome, Signor Mussolini gave a special welcome to 
Herr Hess and other representatives of the German Government who 
were present and, after some remarks on the duties of a Fascist leader 
in relation to his followers, said that the most important thing about 
the Fascist organisation—which now had 2,152,240 members—was the 
fact that “‘behind these figures there are millions of men ready for 
anything.’’ This was why certain reports concerning the capital levy 
had caused him to smile. 

The levy he called ‘‘measures logical, necessary, and just, which 
the régime has introduced and which have been received by the in- 
terested parties—nor could it be otherwise—with an absolute sense of 
discipline and loyal understanding.’’ ‘‘ We cannot be measured with 
these ridiculous yardsticks,’’ he went on. ‘‘In Fascist Italy capital is 
at the orders of the State.’’ 
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The sign under which they wished to begin the 16th year of the 
régime was contained in the simple word Peace, and when this word 
lett their lips, ‘‘the lips of men who have fought and are ready to 
fight again, it acquires a deep, solemn, and human significance. if 
peace is to be lasting and fruitful Bolshevism must be eliminated from 
Europe, beginning with Spain. Certain glaringly absurd clauses of the 
Peace Treaties must be revised. A great people such as the German 
people must regain the place which is due to it, and which it used 
to have beneath the sun of Africa. Finally, Italy must be left in 
peace because she has created her Empire with her blood and with her 
own means, without touching a single square yard of the Empire of 
others.’’ 

The celebrations began with a parade of 100,000 “‘Heirarchs’’ 
from every town and commune of Italy, and the total number of 
people who heard the speech was estimated at 150,000. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 26th.—Charges against Italy of landing more troops at 
Cadiz made by Soviet delegate. (See Spain. The Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee.) 

October 28th.—Signor Mussolini’s references to Germany and Spain 
in his speech in Rome. (See Internal Affairs.) 

It was stated on good authority in Rome that a small mission of 
Italian air instructors was still attached to the Chinese forces, though its 
numbers had been reduced by the return of some of the officers on the 
termination of their contracts. 

October 29th.—Medals were presented by Signor Mussolini to the 
relatives of legionaires killed in Spain, and it was officially announced 
that the casualties totalled 763 killed and 2,675 wounded ‘‘for the cause 
of the Fascist ideal in the anti-Bolshevist Spanish war.’’ 

Signor Mussolini issued an order that in all reports and other docu- 
ments connected with Eritrea or Somaliland the population should no 
longer be described as ‘‘natives’’, but as Eritreans and Somalis. 

It was also announced that a far-reaching amnesty was being pre- 
pared for the two peoples, and that institutions would be opened at 
Asmara and Mogadishu to assist war invalids and educate war orphans, 
and that Eritrean and Somali ex-combatants would receive preference 
in employment. 

October 30th.—It was announced that Signor Cerruti, the Ambassa- 
dor to France, had been instructed to go on leave for an indefinite 
— during which the Embassy in Paris would be in charge of Signor 
-runas. 

Conference of British, French and Italian Admirals re Italian share 
in Mediterranean patrol. (See Spain. The Powers and Non-Interven- 
tion.) 

The King of Greece arrived in Rome. 

November 1st.—Official circles in Rome expressed the opinion that 
Mr. Eden seemed to have misunderstood the significance of Signor Musso- 
lini’s statement about colonies. He was not making demands of anyone, 
but was merely stating what, in his opinion, was indispensable for a 
lasting peace. 

“The colonial question,’’ it was stated, ‘‘is not a purely Anglo- 
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German one or an Anglo-Franco-German one, but has extended into a 
European problem. It is considered that the question is one of inter- 
national justice.”’ 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, pointed out that Italy was a signatory 
and beneficiary of the Treaties of St. Germain and Trianon, but that had 
not prevented her from making substantial concessions to Austria and 
Hungary in the interests of peace. 

November 2nd.—Commenting on Mr. Eden’s speech in the House 
of Commons, the /nformazione Diplomatica maintained that Italy had 
the right to speak freely about Germany’s colonial aspirations, because 
she had taken nothing from Germany; her share in the spoils of the war 
were derisory, while Ethiopia was her own acquisition in the face of 
united opposition from her former allies. Mr. Eden’s admission that the 
Anglo-French naval patrol in the Mediterranean had assisted the Valencia 
Government to obtain supplies of munitions was represented as an open 
admission of British partisanship, and as a justification of Italy’s assis- 
tance to General Franco. 

Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d’Italia, attacked Mr. Eden’s “‘stupid 
references’ to the dispatch of Italian troops to Libya, observing that his 
“‘sinister hatred of Italy . . . went side by side with the hysteria of those 
British agitators who have tried to make a two-penny thriller out of a 
normal exercise of Italy’s sovereign rights.’’ 

November 3rd.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement re exchange of letters 
with Signor Mussolini in July. (See Great Britain: External Affairs.) 

Statement of Italian delegate at Far Eastern Conference. (See 
Sino-Japanese War: Far Eastern Conference.) 

November 5th.—Herr von Ribbentrop arrived in Rome. The 
German battleship Deutschland arrived at Gaeta, accompanied by three 
destroyers. 

November 6th.—A protocol between Germany, Japan, and Italy 
was signed in Rome whereby Italy adhered to and was accepted as an 
original signatory of the Anti-Comintern Pact. The preamble to the 
two documents was very similar and no new points were introduced 
in the text. 

(This provided for consultation and collaboration and the taking 
of severe measures against those who, at home or abroad, were engaged 
directly or indirectly in the service of the Comintern or promoted its sub- 
versive activities.) 

After the signature Count Ciano declared that the Pact had no 
secret aims. It was not directed against any other country, and any 
other States which wished to associate themselves with that common 
action were free to join it. 

The Corriere della Sera stated that the aim of the Pact was deliber- 
ately pacific, and the three countries were undertaking a work which 
would be constructive. But the close friendship between them, it went 
on, was ‘‘a positive element which is bound to dominate international! 
affairs in a particular sense. Whether it is to be a beneficial event will 
depend on the wisdom of others, which up to date has appeared 
inadequate, but which may recover itself easily in face of eloquent 
facts’. 

November 7th.—Signor Gayda, in the Voce d‘Italia, said that 
though it was not designed to threaten, ‘‘the tripartite association 
repels all threats and all resistance, and it is certain that, besides the 
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Communist problem, Italy, Germany, and Japan will find in their soli- 
darity other vast objects for collaboration’. 

November 8th.—Count Ciano received the Soviet Ambassador who 
informed him that his Government considered the terms of the Anti- 
Conmmunist Pact to be contrary to the Italo-Russian Agreement of 
September 2nd, 1933, and regarded the Italian gesture as an unfriendly 


act. 
The Foreign Minister took note of the communication. 


Japan. 


; October 26th.—The Foreign Minister transmitted to the British Am- 
bassador a Note apologising on behalf of the Government for the incident 
at Shanghai in which a British soldier was killed. It offered to deal 
suitably with the airmen responsible, and stated that the Government 
were prepared to pay compensation. 

October 27th.—The Cabinet approved the reply to the Belgian 
Government’s invitation to the Brussels Conference (see China: The 
Far Eastern Conference), and also a statement issued by the Foreign 
Office explaining the Government’s policy towards China. 

The latter began with an outline of Chinese history since 1912, with 
special reference to the anti-foreign and pro-Russian policy of the 
Kuomintang since 1924. Japan had nevertheless adopted the policy of 
meeting the legitimate national aspirations of China, and had, for 
instance, taken the lead in helping her to recover her Customs autonomy, 
and to secure the abolition of extra-territoriality. China had, however, 
repaid this by ‘‘hoisting still higher the banner of anti-Japanism,’’ which 
the Nanking Government employed as a convenient tool for the mobili- 
zation of public opinion in support of their régime. 

These campaigns took the form of organized terrorism, of which 
several instances were cited. Then occured the Sian incident, shortly 
after which Communist elements, gaining the ascendancy in the Govern- 
ment, began to conduct campaigns of disturbance in North China and 
Manchukuo under the banner of the ‘‘Anti-Japanese People’s Front,’’ 
which led to the Lukouchiao incident. 

Japan had tried to effect a local settlement, but the Nanking 
Government, in violation of the Ho-Umezu Agreement, moved north the 
vast forces under their command. They had imported vast quantities of 
munitions and had succeeded in building large, strong armaments, so 
that their military men grew over-confident, and a Tbellignsent spirit 
towards Japan came to prevail throughout the land. In the case of the 
Lukouchiao incident, the Government were driven to action against 
Japan by the internal situation they themselves had created. 

With the aggravation of the situation all Japanese residents in China 
were compelled to quit em masse, and at the same time the Chinese, in 
contravention of the 1932 Agreement, secretly set out to construct mili- 
tary works in the demilitarised zone. Accordingly, the Japanese Govern- 
ment made in June a request for a special conference of the Powers 
concerned. But the Chinese refused to alter their attitude, moved troops 
into the prohibited zone in North China, and at Shanghai launched an 
attack on the International Settlement. They shelled and bombed the 
Japanese quarter of the Settlement while the Japanese were engaged in 
hegotiations in a desperate attempt to prevent hostilities. 

The statement then reminded the world of the League resolution of 
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1932, framed in utter disregard of the realities of the situation in East 
Asia, which ‘‘strongly stimulated China in her anti- Japanese policy,” 
The League had now again taken up the Chinese appeal and, without 
going into the real causes of the affair, had concluded that the bombing 
of the military works in the strongly fortified towns of Nanking and 
Canton was an attack upon defenceless cities and adopted the resolution 
of September 27th condemning Japan. 

On October 6th, also, the Assembly not only concluded that Japan's 
action was a violation of the Kellog and the Nine-Power Treaties, but 
openly called for assistance to China. Such proceedings only fell in with 
the cunning scheme of Nanking to exert pressure on Japan by inviting 
the intervention of third Powers. 

Japan’s action was one of self-defence and ‘‘obviously there can be 
no question of violation of the Nine-Power Treaty.’’ Since it was 
concluded, also, the situation had been totally altered owing to the 
infiltration of Communist influence and the changes of internal conditions 
in China. 

It was a foregone conclusion that the majority of the participants in 
the Conference associated themselves with the accusations of the League, 
and no fair or just result of it could ever be expected, even if Japan 
tcuk part. As it was being attended by Powers not directly interested 
in East Asia it was calculated to arouse popular feeling both in Japan 
and China. 

In conclusion, it declared that ‘‘Japan is by no means indifferent 
towards international co-operation.’’ She also never looked upon the 
Chinese people as an enemy, nor did she harbour any territorial designs. 
It was her desire to promote co-operation with foreign Powers, ‘‘while 
at the same time she will respect fully their rights and interests there.” 

October 28th.—Reports re establishment of autonomous Gover- 
ment of Inner Mongolia at Kweihwa. (See China, External Affairs.) 

October 29th.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that, owing to 
the position of Chinese defences constructed on the border of the French 
Concession at Shanghai, it would be more difficult in future to avoid the 
risk of accidents to foreign troops, especially as the Japanese troops, by 
their recent advance, were nearing the area guarded by British troops. 

October 30th.—A meeting of about 100 members of both Houses of 
Parliament passed a resolution declaring that if the ‘‘wrongful attitude of 
Great Britain’ towards the war in China did not change, Japan might 
be compelled to make a ‘‘grave determination’’. It stated that Great 
Britain had been assisting China and had been the driving force in 
bringing about the Brussels Conference, and they could no longer tolerate 
a policy which encouraged China to persist in her resistance to Japan 
with the connivance of the Comintern. 

October 31st.—The Asahi stated that a complete agreement had 
been reached for the inclusion of Italy in the anti-Comintern Pact. 

November \st.—The Foreign Office announced that the British 
Government had accepted the Government’s apology for the attack by 
an aeroplane on the British Embassy motor cars on October 12th. 

The Government issued a statement through the Embassy in Lon- 
don referring to its previous statement of October 30th that there had 
been no shelling at Shanghai by the Japanese military or marine after 
sunset on October 29th, and explaining that ‘‘as a result of further 
investigation . . . it has been found that the incident (the killing of 
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British soldiers) was caused by shells fired by Japanese troops. Accor- 
dingly, the Japanese Foreign Minister, in an official communication to 
the british Ambassador in Tokyo dated November Ist, expressed the 
deep regret of the Japanese Government at this unfortunate affair.”’ 
jhe Foreign Minister had also stated that steps would be taken to 

November 3rd.—Commenting on the attitude of Great Britain and 
the U.S.A. towards the conflict with China, the Japan Times declared 
that the vital interests of Japan had at last come to a complete clash with 
the interests of the Western Powers: ‘‘Japan cannot expand, Japan 
cannot defend herself, without effecting such a complete change in 
China as is bound to challenge the interest and prestige of Great Britain 
and America.”’ The writer therefore advised the Western Powers to 
adapt their position in the Far East to Japan’s needs. 

Referring to current reports that an Imperial General Headquarters 
under the Emperor was about to be established, for the co-ordination 
of military and naval action in China, the Miyako Shimbun stated that 
this step would not be taken until after the Government had ascertained 
whether various foreign countries intended to give open support to 
China, and whether the Chinese continued their resistance after the Brus- 
sels Conference and the end of hostilities in the Shanghai area; further, 
that if the new Headquarters were established, it would probably decide 
on a declaration of war. 
deal with those responsible, and adequate compensation provided. 

November 4th.—Referring to the possibility of a second invitation 
being extended to Japan to attend the Brussels Conference, the Domei 
Agency reported that such an invitation would be refused for the reasons 
given in the reply to the first, and that Japan adhered to her funda- 
mental principle that only direct negotiations could solve the Sino- 
Japanese problem in a manner suited to the conditions prevailing in 
East Asia. It was also stated that a Five-Power Conference which 
included the U.S.S.R. would be as objectionable as the present 
conference. 

Nichi-Nichi suggested that Japan might accept the good offices of 
countries with interests in China, such as England, France, and America, 
to devise appropriate measures for urging reconsideration on the Nanking 
Government. 

November 5th.—Treaty abolishing extraterritorial rights signed in 
Hsinking. (See Manchukuo.) 

Officials in Tokyo declined to comment on the proceedings in the 
Brussels Conference, stating that they would wait and see what form 
the projects took. 

November 6th.—Note to Japanese Government from the Brussels 
Conference. (See the Far-Eastern Conference.) 

The Prime Minister published a statement regarding the Italian 
adhesion to the Anti-Bolshevist Pact in which he referred to the evi- 
dence which had been found both in Spain and in China of ‘‘the 
Comintern’s destructive activities on the fabric of world peace’, and to 
Japan’s moral mission to prevent and suppress the evils of Communism. 
The Agreement with Italy, he said, strengthened the anti-Comintern 
front at a moment when Japan was fighting to mitigate China’s oppo- 
sition and prevent the Bolshevization of China. 

The Foreign Office spokesman said that to-day, when they had 
before their eyes concrete evidence showing that the war in Spain and 
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the activities of the Communist Party and the anti-Japanese People’s 
Front which were disturbing the stability of East Asia were both due 
to the machinations of the Comintern, it was encouraging that the 
front against it had been strengthened by the participation of Italy. 

The Asahi suggested that the wiser people in Great Britain disliked 
British policy regarding Spain, and the Nichi-Nichi connected the Pact 
with general policies and declared that the three countries were endea- 
vouring to change the world status quo and establish genuine inter- 
national justice. 

November 8th.—The Foreign Office spokesman, referring to the 
proceedings in Brussels, indicated that there would be no change in 
Japan’s attitude, and commented adversely on the presence of Soviet 
representatives at the Conference as Russia was not a party to the Nine- 
Power Treaty. The admission of Soviet delegates had changed the 
nature of the Conference. 

Official circles emphasized that nothing was known of the reported 
mediation by Germany. 


League of Nations. 
November 3rd.—It was learnt that the World Jewish Congress had 


addressed to the Committee of Three appointed by the Council to follow 
the situation in Danzig a protest against the alleged campaign of violence 
against Jews in Danzig. 

November 8th.—Opening the session of the Mandates Commission 
the vice-chairman said the Council had decided to defer consideration 


of the substance of the Palestine question until it was in a position to 
deal with it as a whole. The Mandate must remain in force until other- 


wise decided. 


Manchukuo. 
November 3rd.—It was learnt that the Government had presented 


to the Lower House a memorandum on special measures for strengthen- 
ing the defence forces. It was intended to increase the annual revenue 
by some 20,000,000 florins (over £2,000,000) by certain tax increases 
and reforms. 

November 5th.—A treaty was signed at Hsinking abolishing, as 
from December Ist, the right of extraterritoriality enjoyed by Japanese 
residents, and declaring that the Japanese Government transferred to 
Manchukuo the administrative authority it had been exercising in 
the South Manchurian Railway zone. 

It also provided that in no circumstances should Japanese subjects 
or juridical corporations enjoy less favourable treatment than Man- 
churians. 

Japanese schools and shrines remained under Japanese control. 

Reports were current, from Chinese sources, that some 300,000 
Japanese troops were concentrated north of Tsitsihar and Harbin, and 
other reports placed the number there and in the frontier areas of 
Chahar and Suiyuan at 250,000. 

It was also reported that the Chinese Government had proposed to 
the Soviet Government that the latter’s agreement with Outer Mon- 
golia should be terminated, and Outer Mongolia restored to China. 
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Mexico. : ; 
November 4th.—The President issued a decree ordering the 


nationalization of 350,000 acres of oil lands under lease to the Standard 
oil Company and of the sub-surface rights of 500,000 acres in Tabasco, 
under lease to a French Company. (Article 27 of the Constitution 
declared all sub-soil wealth to be the property of the Government.) 


Morocco. f 
October 25th.—Four Nationalist leaders were arrested at Fez and 


Rabat, on the orders of the Resident-General and with the assent of the 
Sultan, for their part in fomenting disorders at Khemisset. They were 
charged with having reconstituted the illegal Comité d’ Action Marocaine, 
which had been dissolved in March. 

Documents seized were stated to afford proof that the disorders 
were part of a plot the authors of which were in Egypt and Syria, and 
vhich was understood to aim at reconstituting the ancient Arab domin- 
ions from Mecca to the Atlantic. It was also stated that the Nationalist 
movement was directly related to the disturbances in Palestine. 

October 26th.—Demonstrations were held at Fez demanding the 
release of the leaders, and at Casablanca serious rioting had to be dealt 
with by the police. The town was afterwards patrolled by troops. 

October 27th.—A Nationalist leader named Mahomed Dioun, of 
[talian nationality, led a band of several hundred Moors in an attack on 
the police at Port Lyautey. The police were compelled to fire, killing 
hree men, and Diouri and three other Nationalists were arreste¢|. 

Disturbances recurred at Fez and more arrests were made. The 
disorders were understood to be part of a plot to stir up the Berber tribe 
f the Zammora, which was receiving support from abroad. 

Two Nationalist leaders also made inflammatory speeches in 
Mosques at Rabat and Sale, and were arrested. The Grand Vizier 
accordingly issued orders to all Pashas and Kaids to prevent mosques 
from being uesd as centres of political agitation. 

October 28th.Mohamed Diouri was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment. Further rioting occurred at Fez, where a patrol of the 
Foreign Legion had to fire on the crowd, and at Oujda rioters came into 
collision with the police and 40 were arrested. 

October 29th._The Government issued a decree raising the mini- 
mum daily wage of native workers from 4 to 5.60 francs. 

The Old City of Fez was occupied by troops. (It was regarded as 
the centre of the anti-French movement in Morocco.) The Mosque was 
surrounded while some 700 Nationalists were inside listening to an 
appeal for a holy war against France, and 300 of them were arrested 
as they emerged. 

_ October 30th._Some 200 Arabs were sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment of from six weeks to two years. They included an extremist 
leader named Ouazzani. 

October 31st.—The Resident-General, in a statement to the notables 
of Fez, explained why he had been compelled to take action, and said 
he was determined to use the utmost severity against agitators. 

In a statement to the Press he said the subversive movement had 
been much more dangerous than some people believed, and actually a 
large-scale revolt had been planned for a month later. He warned the 
French leaders of partisan campaigns in favour of the Nationalists that 
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he would take equally severe action against them. They knew nothing 
of Moroccan politics, but thought fit to ally themselves with enemies 
of France, who only laughed at them. 

November 2nd.—The arrest was reported of several more Arab 
leaders in Fez and Rabat. 

November 3rd.—It was learnt that Mohamed el Fassi, the National- 
ist leader arrested at Fez on October 25th, had been deported to French 
Equatorial Africa. 


Palestine. 
October 26th.—Several incidents were reported, including the firing 


on a potash lorry coming from the Dead Sea, when a Jew was killed. 
Shots were also fired at the police stations at Ramleh and Lydda, and at 
Jewish constables in Jerusalem. A Jewish native of Dahariya village 
was shot dead in Jerusalem by an unknown assailant. 

October 27th.—The Balfour Forest, near Nazareth, was set on fire 
by incendaries and much damage done. 

October 28ith.—The Arab paper Falastin published a statement by 
Rasheb Bey Nashashibi, leader of the National Defence Party, strongly 
denouncing the partition plan. 

Announcement of retirement of the High Commissioner. (See Great 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

A Palestine police sergeant was shot at and wounded at Lydda. 

October 29th.—A Jew was shot dead and two were wounded near 
the Wailing Wall at Jerusalem, and a curfew was imposed on the Old 
City. 
October 31st.—An Egyptian was fatally wounded in Jerusalem by 
an unknown assailant. 

November 3rd.—On the occasion of the anniversary of the Balfour 
Declaration the National Defence Party submitted to the Government 
a memorandum reaffirming the Arab claim to national independence and 
self-government. 

The curfew in the Old City was lifted, and the press censorship 
relaxed. 

Fighting occurred at Beisan, in Northern Palestine, between police 
and an armed Arab band, which was finally beaten off. 

Permission granted to the Mufti to reside in Lebanon. (See Syria.) 

November 4th.—Three persons were injured when shots were fired 
at a Jewish omnibus on the Telaviv-Jerusalem road. 

The Iraq pipe-line was reported to have been damaged near Indur. 

Statements in British Parliament on action against Higher Arab 
Committee and on Jewish immigration. (See Great Britain: External 
Affairs.) 

November 5th.—Two British soldiers were fatally shot by Arabs 
while off duty in Jerusalem. 

November 6th.—_Two Arabs were arrested in Siloam village after 
their houses had been surrounded by troops led there by police dogs. 


Paraguay. 

November 2nd.—The Corrales Regiment, led by Captain Ciano 
Lopez, revolted at Concepcion in favour of a restoration of Colonel 
Franco’s régime, which was overthrown in August, 1937. 
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November 3rd.—Loyal troops drove the insurgents from Concep- 
cion. 


Poland. 
October 26th.—The Austrian Assistant Foreign Minister arrived in 


Warsaw and was met by Colonel Beck. 

November 4th.—Following anti-semitic riots, in which four Jews 
were seriously wounded, the University of Lwow (Lemberg) was closed 
for an indefinite period. 

November 5th.—Declaration by German and Polish Governments 
re treatment of the minorities in the two countries. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 


Portugal. 
October 31st.—The Diario da Manha, organ of the Uniao Nacional, 


published a leading article on the German colonial claims in which the 
writer said that ‘‘unjust extortion from others would create a new 
situation incompatible with the peace desired.’’ 

Portugal, he added, had not joined in the mandates scheme and 
received nothing; therefore she had nothing to give up. 

November 3rd.—Statement in British Parliament re Anglo-Portu- 
guese consultations regarding contact between the defence services of 
the two countries. (See Great Britain: External Affairs.) 

November 5th.—The Diario de Noticias published an article point- 
ing out that there had been no break with the Government’s policy of 
loyalty to the British alliance, in spite of differences in method as to 


Spanish non-intervention, owing to Portugal’s special situation. 

Portugal and Britain had not seriously diverged in spirit, and 
Portugal, like Britain, had supported and loyally carried out a policy 
of impartial neutrality. In the case of the Far East, there was no 
divergence either of interests or methods. 


Rumania. 
October 27th.—The Prime Minister left Bucarest for Angora. 


Siam. 

November 2nd.—A provisional treaty of commerce and navigation 
with Japan was signed, to replace the treaty denounced (in common 
with all Siam’s existing treaties with foreign Powers) following the 
abdication of King Prajadhipok in 1935. 

South Africa. 

October 28th.—General Hertzog, speaking at Bloemfontein, said he 
had recently received a letter from the British Government which showed 
that they felt that the request of the Union Government for the transfer 
of the Protectorates of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland to the 
Union was one to which effect should be given, and within a reasonable 
time. 

November 5th.—A Treaty with France was initialled in Bangkok. 
Spain. 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 27th.—The Valencia Cabinet confirmed the death sentence 
pronounced on 14 persons arrested in connection with the Fifth Column 
conspiracy discovered in Madrid in September. 
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October 28th.—Fighting was renewed in the outskirts of Madrid. 
According to a report from Palma the insurgents had decided to make 
Majorca their sole naval base, from which a strict blockade of the whole 
east coast from the French frontier to Almeria would be enforced. 

The Minister of the Interior broadcast a speech in which he said 
the Government were going to Barcelona to carry out their war duties, 
but if they ever had to flee they would take refuge in Madrid and no- 
where else. 

Victory could only be achieved through discipline; the Government 
would not seek obedience but impose it. Formerly it was the army 
which destroyed governments; now it appears that the trade unions 
were ready to try their hands, but let them beware, for this Government 
had its eyes open. 

The Government allocated 17 million pesetas for building bomb- 
proof shelters in Madrid and strengthening the cellars. 

October 31st.—The official Gazette published a decree temporarily 
fixing the residence of the Government in Barcelona, and explaining 
that as the stabilization of the war fronts had been established and the 
normal life of citzens resumed the activities of the Government had 
expanded beyond the scope of accommodation in the Valencia region. 
Moreover, economic and strategic reasons called for the establishment 
of the Government in Barcelona to speed up industry for war purposes. 

November 2nd.—It was reported that the Cortes had decided to 
follow the Government from Valencia to Barcelona. 

Lerida, in Catalona, was bombed by insurgent ‘planes; 15 
persons were reported killed and 269 wounded. 

November 4th.—It was reported in Salamanca that a Ministry of 
the Interior would shortly be created with the object of central- 
izing the administration of public order. The Ministry, which was to be 
directly responsible to General Franco, and was always to be headed by 
a General or an Admiral, was to be taken over by General Martinez 
Anido, formerly Minister of the Interior under the dictatorship. 

Sixty persons were killed and injured in a raid by insurgent 
‘planes on Barbastro, an important junction between Huesca and 
Lerida. 

November 8th.—A Government communiqué stated that on 
November 6th a raid had been made on Saragossa by 40 bombers and 
several hundred bombs dropped. 

Several air raids were reported on places on the Catalan coast b\ 
aircraft coming both from the west and from Majorca. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 27th.—The Prime Minister sent a special message to the 
Russian people on the occasion of the 20th anniversary of the revolution 
in which he hailed Russia as the champion of individual peace and of 
the right of nations to choose freely their own form of government. This 
right, he said, was non-existent in Europe at present, owing to the inter- 
ventionist tactics of the totalitarian States, and he denounced non- 
intervention as a system likely to lead to a European war. 

French Government’s protest against sinking of two vessels. (Se¢ 
France, External Affairs.) 

October 30th.—The British ship Jean Weems was sunk by a! 
insurgent aeroplane 16 miles off Palafrugell, Catalonia. The crew were 
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ziven five minutes’ notice to take to the boats, and all landed safely at 


Calella. 
November 1st.—British Government statement regarding the sinking 


of the Jean Weems. (See Spain: The Powers and Non-Intervention.) 

The British steamer Seven Seas Spray was reported to be on her 
way to England after being released by the insurgent authorities. 

“ November 3rd.—Reply of Salamanca authorities to British com- 
munication urging clemency towards prisoners. (See Great Britain: 
Exte rnal Affairs.) 

November 4th.—The French steamer Corse was attacked by an 
insurgent ‘plane off the Catalan coast, but was not hit. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in the House of Commons re an 
exchange of agents with the Salamanca authorities. (See Great 
Britain: External Affairs.) 

November 7th.—Madrid concluded a celebration of ‘‘Russia Week,”’ 
during which the defeat of the attack in November, 1936 was com- 
memorated, with the showing of Russian films and other activities. 

The Minister of Education came from Valencia and broadcast an 
address in which he associated Madrid’s anniversary with the festivity 
with which ‘‘170 millions of happy and free citizens are celebrating the 
20th year of their triumphant revolution’’. 

No agreement with the enemy was possible, he said, for never 
would Spain relapse into its vile and sordid past. Spain and the Soviet 
Union were inscribing in history a glorious parallelism in the struggle 
against world reaction. 

The wireless station in Majorca broadcast a message to merchant 
shipping announcing that, from November 10th the Admiral in command 
of the blockade in the Western Mediterranean intended to intensity 
mining operations between Cape Nao and Cape Tortosa, the extremities 
of the Gulf of Valencia. 

November 8th.—Explanation by British Foreign Secretary of 
decision on exchange of agents with General Franco, and reply to 
questions as to the attack on a British steamer, etc. (See Great Britain, 
External Affairs.) 

THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 

October 27th.—The Chairman of the Non-Intervention Committee 
was handed by the Soviet Ambassador a Note from his Government 
announcing the discontinuance of their payments towards the Control 
Scheme, which, in their view, had ceased to have any value. 

October 30th.—A conference was held on board H.M.S. Barham 

off Bizerta between the British, French and Italian Admirals to arrange 
details of Italian participation in the anti-piracy patrol. 
_ November 1\st.—In a statement in Parliament the British Foreign 
secretary said the Government were approaching the French Govern- 
ment, as joint conveners of the Nyon Conference, to see whether the 
measures against air attack on steamers in the Mediterranean could be 
strengthened, with a view to preventing attacks such as that on the 
Steamer Jean Weems. 

He had instructed the Ambassador at Hendaye to lodge a strong 
protest with the Spanish insurgent authorities, and they, on their part, 
had promised to make a most searching enquiry immediately. 

November 2nd.—Referring to the Cuban Government's invitation 
to the United States ‘‘to associate itself with all the countries of the 
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American continent in a joint offer of their good offices for the purpose 
of arranging an armistice, and subsequently, the terms of peace between 
the contending forces of Spain,’’ Mr. Sumner Welles informed the 
American Press that, in observance of the policy of non-interference jn 
the internal affairs of another country, the United States Government 
was unable to accept the proposal for mediation put forward by the 
Uruguayan Government in August, 1936, and had subsequently been 
forced to decline participation in other proposals for joint intervention 
in the Spanish conflict. 

It was learnt that with the recall of the flagship, H.M.S. South. 
ampton, the British force on the north coast had been reduced to 
two destroyers since, with the cessation of fighting in Asturias, there 
was no further need for the continuous presence of a British flag officer 
in those waters. 


THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE. 

October 26th.—The Sub-Committee prepared a draft resolution for 
submission to the Governments, indicating specific agreement on each 
of the nine sections of the British plan, with the addition that in 
measures for restoring control round the Spanish coast and frontiers, 
special regard should be paid to the recommendations of the van Dulm- 
Hemming Report, though not to the exclusion of any new proposals 
by any Government. 

The resolution was agreed to by all the representatives except 
M. Maisky, who, however, undertook to send the Soviet Government a 
report of the day’s discussion. Meanwhile, the Chairman was instructed 
to begin the preparation of terms of reference for the two commissions 
to be sent to each side in Spain to supervise the withdrawal of foreigners. 

During the discussion, Count Grandi explained that, in his statement 
of October 22nd regarding the commission’s estimates of the numbers of 
volunteers he had meant that all parties must be satisfied beyond the 
shadow of a doubt of the unimpeachable character of the Commissions 
both in respect of their personnel and of their terms of reference. 

This view met with general agreement. Mr. Eden summed up the 
results of the discussion on these points by saying that the Commissions 
could now go to Spain knowing that their conclusions would be accepted 
if they fulfilled their terms of reference. No delegate dissented from this 
statement. 

The proposal for token withdrawals was dropped by general consent. 

M. Maisky modified his standpoint regarding the granting of belli- 
gerent rights by saying that if the bulk (#.e., more than half) of the 
foreigners had actually been withdrawn and if it had become clear both 
that there were to be no further arrivals and that it was not the intention 
of any Government to intervene in the affairs of Spain, Russia ‘‘might 
perhaps consent to consider the question of granting belligerent rights’ 
to the two parties. 

M. Corbin said that the French Government would not be able to 
reinstate the observers on the Pyrenees frontier until the Committee, 
being in possession of the reports of the Commissions going to Spain, 
should have fixed the date on which the main withdrawals should begin. 
The restoration of this control, he maintained, would form part of 4 
general agreement, and could not be kept in force if the withdrawal of 
foreigners were not accomplished within a limited period of time. 

October 29th.—Lord Plymouth, opening the meeting, said that the 
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British Government accepted the resolution of October 27th without 
reservation. M. Maisky then declared that the view of the Soviet was 
still that the subject of belligerent rights had nothing to do with, and 
was foreign to, the problem of non-intervention. He would therefore 
abstain from voting on the preamble of the resolution, in which belli- 
gerent rights were implied, and on the second paragraph of the resolu- 
tion, in which they were explicitly mentioned. 

Herr von Ribbentrop argued that he was unable to see any difference 
between abstention and opposition, and declared that Germany accepted 
the resolution, subject to the reservation that all others must do the same. 
He maintained that the re-establishment of control and agreement on 
belligerent rights were essential preliminary conditions for the withdrawal 
of volunteers, to which it must therefore be presumed the Soviet were 
opposed also. 

Insisting on the need for unanimity he said ‘‘We have only to ask 
ourselves how we could ever get General Franco to agree to a policy 
as foreseen in our resolution if Soviet Russia is not a partner and dis- 
claims responsibility.’’ 

The German delegate was supported by Italy and Portugal. 

The British, French, Belgian, Czechoslovak and Swedish delegates 
all accepted the resolution without reservation, and agreed, furthermore, 
that notwithstanding the Russian abstention, it ought to be submitted at 
once to the full Committee. 

The latter should at the satne time be asked to authorise the Chair- 
man to approach the two parties in Spain with the request that they 
agree to the whole of the resolution. While they were considering it, the 
Sub-Committee would continue its examination of concrete questions 
arising out of it, including the work preparatory to the withdrawal of 
foreigners and the measures to be adopted if agreement on the means 
for putting the resolution into effect could not be reached. 

The German, Italian and Portuguese delegates said they were unable 
to bind their Governments to this procedure without consulting them. 

Count Grandi reminded the Sub-Committee, during the discussion, 
of two questions which he had said, at the previous meeting, he would 
have to put to all Governments and ‘‘more particularly’’ to the British 
and French if, notwithstanding the Soviet opposition, the Committee 
were to decide to continue the discussion on the resolution. These 
questions were: ‘‘Does the Committee think that a representative on 
this Sub-Committee who refuses to accept the plan we are discussing has 
the right to intervene only when it suits him in the discussion on the 
points concerning the execution and application of the plan on the same 
footing as the other representatives who are discussing a plan by them 
integrally accepted?’’ and 
_ ‘‘What measures are the Committee suggesting to meet the serious 
situation and to prevent the even more serious consequences which would 
necessarily arise in the application of each of the parts of the British 
Plan from the fact that this Plan has not been accepted by one Govern- 
ment, a member of the Committee, and, moreover, intimately and 
deeply engaged in the Spanish conflict?’’ 

November 2nd.—In reply to the Chairman’s reauest for a clearer 
statement of the Soviet Government’s views, M. Maisky said that 
although they did not believe in the possibility of genuine non-interven- 
tion in the present circumstances, and could not take the responsibility 
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for another attempt, they would not kill the British Plan by casting , 
negative vote, but would abstain from voting on its controversia| 
portions, giving their blessing to the rest of it. Thus the door was not 
bolted. 
Belligerent rights, he continued, were completely irrelevant to 
non-intervention, but his Government might be prepared to grant them 
even before a 100 per cent. evacuation of foreigners had taken place, 
provided that the bulk had already been withdrawn and it was clear 
that there would be no renewal of intervention. They reserved the 
right, however, to decide whether these conditions had been fulfilled, 
M. Maisky later explained that his abstention applied strictly to the 
present stage of the discussions, and that at another stage his Govem- 
ment’s attitude might be revised. 

The Italian, German, and Portuguese Governments pointed out that 
there were two courses of action: to continue the discussion of the 
belligerent rights difficulty, or to consider whether some other quid pro 
quo could be found to restore the equilibrium of the British Plan. 

The Committee proceeded to the redrafting of Lord Plymouth’s 
recommendations, which, in their final form, proposed that the Chairman 
should be authorised to approach forthwith the two parties in Spain 
with the object of obtaining their agreement to the Resolution as a whole 
while at the same time making clear to them the attitude and intention 
of the various Governments to its several parts; and that, pending the 
receipt of replies from the two parties in Spain, the Committee should 
continue to examine the concrete questions arising out of the execution 
of the several parts of the Resolution, as well as the question of what 
practical measures might be required to meet the situation arising out 
of the fact that one Government had abstained from accepting the pro- 
visions relating to belligerent rights. The results of this examination were 
to be communicated to the International Committee. 

November 4th.—The full Committee authorised its Chairman to 
make an immediate proposal to both the Spanish parties with a view 
to obtaining their agreement to the resolution outlining the Committee's 
programme in fulfilment of the British Plan. 

The Committee also passed the proposed programme, Russia once 
more abstaining, as in the Sub-Committee, on the sections referring to 
the future grant of belligerent rights. The precise terms in which the 
approach was to be made were left to Lord Plymouth’s discretion, but 
he was instructed to ask that the requests be treated as urgent. 

During the debate Count Grandi said that Italy did not feel bound 
by the provisions for the evacuation of foreigners if there were any 
doubt of the unanimous acceptance of the commitments in respect of the 
recognition of belligerency and the reconstruction of the control system 
Either Russia must recede from her attitude or the other Powers must 
agree on the measures to be adopted for facing the serious consequences 
of the abstention. He added that M. Maisky, in declining to accept 
that part of the resolution relating to belligerent rights, had called !t 
“‘a small irrelevant point’’. 

M. Maisky denied that he had ever made such an utterance. 

The Italian view was supported by the German, Austrian, Hun- 
garian, and Albanian delegates. Lord Plymouth regretted the Soviet 
abstention, and expressed the hope that unanimous acceptance of the 


resolution might yet be possible. 
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Lord Plymouth subsequently passed to the Foreign Office two 
Notes for immediate transmission to Barcelona and Salamanca. 


Switzerland. - 
October 26th.—The Military Estimates for 1938 were published and 


showed an increase on those of 1937 from 100 million to 118 million 
francs. 
November 7th.—Dr. Schacht made a statement to the Basle press 
in which he said that rumours of a difference of opinion between him 
and the German Government were absolutely unfounded. ‘‘I have 
never followed any other financial and economic policy than that of 
the Fiihrer,’’ he declared, ‘‘and, as for the future, there will never be 
another policy than that of the Fiihrer.’’ 

His request to be relieved of office had its only reason in the 
necessity of having a single uniform direction for the execution of 


the Four-Year Plan. 


Syria. 
. October 26th.—The Parliamentary election for the Lebanon ended 
with the winning of every seat by the Government Party. 

November 3rd.—It was understood that the French authorities had 
granted permission to the Mufti of Jerusalem to reside in the Lebanese 
Republic, and that the Mufti had promised to refrain from political 


activity. 


Turkey. 
November \st.—The Ataturk, opening the session of the Kamutay, 


referred to their continued attachment to the League, to which he gave 
grateful credit for the settlement of the Alexandretta question. He said 
the Balkan Pact was becoming increasingly important as an instrument 
of peace, and he welcomed the Four-Power Pact which Turkey had 
signed with Afghanistan, Iraq and Iran as a further contribution to 
tranquility. 

November 8th.—The Kamutay unanimously approved the pro- 
gramme of the new Government and passed a vote of confidence in 
the Cabinet. 


U.S.A. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

‘ October 27th.—Navy Day was celebrated throughout the country, 
and the President sent a letter to the Secretary of the Navy in which he 
emphasized their desire for peace and willingness to live and let live, and 
went on “I believe it entirely consistent with our continuing readiness 
to limit armaments to maintain a defence at sea sufficient to insure the 
preservation of our democratic ideals and the maintenance of a righteous 
peace’, 

October 28th.—The Baltimore Sun published a dispatch from its 
Paris correspondent who had seen Mr. Norman Davis there, in which 
the writer said that the participation of the Government in the Brussels 
Conference reflected ‘‘the growing fear in the administration of the 
consequences of isolation’’. He added that the success which had 
followed the daring of the dictatorships might lead to action by one or 
more of them which would imperil American interests and dignity. The 
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utter collapse recently of international organisation had given the dicta. 
torships the opportunity to threaten and trample on rights of all others, 
and ‘‘this creates a danger from which the United States cannot insulate 
itself’. 

Demonstrations were made at San Francisco against a party of 
Japanese who had come to the United States to explain Japan’s 
operations against China. The police intervened, and six arrests were 
made. 

November 2nd.—In a statement described as being intended to 
correct the impression given by reports of Mr. Eden’s speech that the 
United States had taken the initiative in the convocation of the Brussels 
Conference, the Under Secretary of State explained that Mr. Eden had 
referred only to the initiative in the selection of the place of meeting: 
he added that the American Government would be represented in 
Brussels in order to share in the common task of finding, within the 
provisions of the Nine-Power Treaty, some pacific solution of the present 
situation in China. 

Statement re U.S. reply to Cuban proposal for mediation in Spain. 
(See Spain: The Powers and Non-Intervention.) 

November 3rd.—Speech of U.S. Delegate at Far Eastern Confer. 
ence. (See Sino-Japanese War: Far-Eastern Conference.) 

November 6th.—The State Department instructed the Minister to 
the Dominican Republic to return to Ciudad Trujillo owing to reports of 
massacres of Haitians on the Dominican border. 

November 8ih.—The Secretary of the Treasury announced that 
gold valued at $10,250,000 was being shipped to France on November 
10th, having been bought by the French Stabilization Fund. 


U.S.S.R. 

October 26th.—Attitude of the Government towards question of 
granting of belligerent rights to both sides in Spain. (See Spain: The 
Non-Intervention Committee.) 

October 27th.—Notification to Chairman of Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee of Government’s discontinuance of their payments towards the 
cost of the Control Scheme for Spain. (See Spain: The Powers and 
Non-Intervention.) 

October 29th._The Government announced their decision to accept 
the invitation to the Far-Eastern Conference at Brussels. 

November 4th.—Ratification of the Anglo-Russian Naval Agrtee- 
ment. (See Great Britain: External Affairs.) 

November 7th.—The 20th anniversary of the Revolution was cele- 
brated throughout the Union and Voroshiloff addressed a parade in 
Moscow, extolling the progress made. This would have been greater 
still, he declared, but for enemies inside and outside the country, 
Trotskyists, spies, wreckers, and Fascist agents. 

November 8th.—The Executive Committee of the Comintem 
issued a manifesto to the world urging the masses in both Fascist and 
democratic countries to follow Russia’s example in carrying through 4 
revolution. 

It extolled the united front movement as the most effective weapon 
in the anti-German, anti-Italian, and anti-Japanese war, especially in 
Spain and China, and against anti-Socialist elements in France. The 
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Representations to Italian Government re their adhesion to the 
y of anti-Comintern Pact. (See Italy, External Affairs.) 
an’s 
were Y ugoslavia. 
Oc! ‘ober 28th.—A meeting of all the Latin Archbishops and Bishops 
1 to of the country passed a resolution declaring that they had decided that 
the it was beneath the dignity of the Episcopate to react to the disorderly 
ssels reception given to the ratification of the Concordat by the mob. 


had November 1st.—A clash occurred at Novi Gradatz, in Croatia, when 

ing; cendarmes attempted to disperse a meeting convened by the Croat 

| in De -puty, M. Mesarov. Three persons were shot dead, and several 

the injured, of whom two, including M. Mesarov, died later. 

sent November 7th.—The Vreme published a leading article describing 
the Anti-Bolshevist Pact as one of the strongest weapons for the defence 

ain. of civilisation. 
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